, CHQUITA BANANA Says. 
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tow Te make BANANA MILK SHAKE 


1 fully ripe banana, peeled 1 cup (8 oz.) COLD milk 


USE FULLY RIPE BANANAS ... PEEL WELL FLECKED WITH BROWN 





Slice banana into a bowl and beat with a rotary 
egg beater or electric mixer until smooth and 
creamy. Add milk and mix thoroughly. Serve 
COLD. Makes 1 large or 2 medium-sized drinks. 


EASY -T6-LEARN Banana Chocolate Milk Shake ...Add 1 table- 
spoon chocolate syrup before mixing. 
VARIATIONS Banana Frosted Milk Shake .. . Add 3 table- 
spoons vanilla ice cream before mixing. 
Banana Spiced Milk Shake. ..Sprinkle nutmeg 
on top of milk shake, just before serving. 


Home Economics Dept., UNITED FRUIT CO., Pier 3, N. R.—New York, N. Y. 
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write to the editor but this time 
the procedure is reversed. The editor 
is writing to you—you who are engaged 
in the profession of aiding those who 
are today’s homemakers and those who 
will be the homemakers of tomorrow. 
As a new year dawns, my wish for 
you is that 1948 will be the most satisfy- 
ing year you have ever known; that 
during the next twelve months, real- 
izing the importance of education for 
better homemaking, you will work stead- 
fastly, happily and well for the best 
development of our profession; that your 
vision will be clear, your plans well- 
laid, your goals accomplished. 


+ 


As long as women from many nations 
join forces to help build a better civili- 
zation there is hope for the future of 
the United Nations. Last September, 
Martha H. Eddy, as official delegate of 
the New York State Federation of Home 
Bureaus, journeyed to Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, to attend an international meeting 
of the Associated Country Women of 
the World. She carried with her the 
Creed reproduced on page 14. 

This creed was written by Dr. Ruby 
Green Smith of Ithaca, New York, for- 
mer state leader of home demonstration 
agents and founder of the Home Bureau 
Organization in that state. The design 
which encloses the creed was drawn by 
Professor Emeritus Bristow Adams _ of 
Cornell University. 


rs 


No matter how valuable a_ subject 
home economics is, if only a few per- 
sons recognize its value it will not be- 
come a powerful force. For too long a 
time home economists have hidden their 
work under the proverbial basket. This 
may have been due to modesty but it 
may have been due to lack of knowledge 
of how to tell the world. Two articles 
on pages 15 and 16 should throw light 
on ways to “tell the world”’—We Help 
People by Mary G. Phillips and Amelia 
D. Bielaski and What Every Home 
Economist Should Know About Public 
Relations by Isabella McQuesten and 
Lucile Taylor Tiefel. 

There is no time during the year 
when safety education can be neglected. 
It should become a part of every unit 
taught in home economics classes. In 
fact, all of us need to be reminded fre- 
quently of the everyday accident hazards 


EAR Readers: 
)) Usually the readers of a magazine 
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which may be avoided and of the sim- 


ple precautions necessary to safety, for 
as Hazel Shultz says on page 22, Acci- 
dents Are No Fun. 

This month the introductory clothing 
article takes us on tour through a mod- 
ern clothing factory and pictures all 
steps in the making of a popular priced 
dress. Turn to page 23 for this Story 
of a Dress. 

Sewing can be made easier by the use 
of some simple and inexpensive tools. 
On page 26, Margaret Smith, clothing 
specialist with the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, gives 
you Quick Tricks for Easy Sewing. 

The grooming article on page 27 is 
entitled Sweet Skin. You guessed it— 
the subject is the use of deodorants. The 
list of Recommended Texts and Refer- 
ences for Teaching Clothing and Tex- 
tiles on page 30 is in response to many 
requests for such a guide to the selec- 
tion of books for high school and college 
textile libraries. 

The lead article of the Housing and 
Home Equipment section, Rugs and 
Carpets—Selection and Care, by Ruth- 
anna Russel, page 31, combines news 
of the latest trends in floor coverings 
with practical points on selecting and 
caring for rugs or carpets. 

In Do It Easily, page 33, Helen Eck- 
hoff presents four time-saving kitchen 
tools and tells how to use them. On the 
following page a pictorial survey of 
dishwashing machines shows that Dish- 
washing Is a Snap. 


— 


Sweet, succulent, golden-yellow pine- 
apple has the star role in January's 
Recipe of the Month on page 34. It’s 
a pineapple meringue pie. After feast- 
ing your eyes on the picture and trying 
the recipe glance below at the sugges- 
tions for other pineapple uses. 

Then read Shopping is Scientific in 
New York City. Frances Foley Gannon, 
Director, Division of Consumers’ Service 
and Research, New York City Depart- 
ment of Markets, tells about her office’s 
unusual work on page 36. 

There’s more to a can of vegetables 
than just opening and heating, says Lily 
Haxworth Wallace. Better try some of 
her inviting recipes in Canned Foods 
Give Food Value, page 37. 

For small families who do not eat 
a whole loaf of bread before it becomes 
mouldy, Dr. Helen Hunscher, president 
of the American Dietetic Association, 
suggests that neighbors split loaves to 
avoid waste. By keeping the bread in 






Letters to the Editor 
Berea, Kentucky 
. . . Are there, or will there be, any 
reprints available..of your very good | 


series of articles, 
Charts? I’m finding them very useful 
and my students are making requests 
for the series. Thank you for this in- 
formation. 
Yours very truly, 
MARIAN KINGMAN 


Department of Home Economics 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 


Dear Miss Kingman: 

We are happy to hear that you are 
enjoying and using the Historic Costume 
Charts prepared by Hazel T. Craig. The 
series is concluded in this issue, making 
five charts in all. Reprints will be made 
as soon as the magazine is off the press. 
Probably they will be in folder form 
similar to the Period Furniture Charts 
we published a few years ago. We can- 
not yet quote a price for the reprints, 
but we are planning to keep it as near 
cost as possible so that they may have 
wide student distribution.—The Editor 


Columbus, Ohio 
. Hazel Craig’s outline gave me an 
idea for another method of teaching 
history of costume, even though I am 
not now teaching it. Why not use it as 
a text and let students do reference and 
research work to find the best and most 
typical illustrations for each phase of 
costume presented in the outline? 


FRANCES F. MAUCK — 


. School of Home Economics 
Ohio State University 





the refrigerator, further waste can be 
stopped. If still there is stale bread left 
over, the makings for melba toast are 
there if it is placed in the oven at a low 
temperature. For additional suggestions, 
turn to page 38 where Mrs. Wallace 
says Save That Bread. 

To help the scheol lunch supervisor 
and cafeteria manager Marion Cronan 
has made a survey of Food Cost Control 
Records. Part I was published in De- 
cember, Part II will be found on the 
three pages preceding her monthly 
school lunch menu and recipe section, 
pages 42 and 43. 

Let’s take one day of life at a time— 
and make them all count in 1948. 

—BLANCHE STOVER 
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TWO DELICIOUS 


PUFF SOUFFLE 
¥% pkg. Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 
Chocolate Morsels 
inch salt 
1 tsp- vanilla 
3 eggs 


Melt chocolate in milk in 
top part of two quart double 
poiler. Beat until smooth. 
Add sugar, salt, vanilla and 
unbeaten eggs: Beat one 
minute with egs 
Cover and cook over poil- 
ing water for 20 minutes 
without lifting cover. Re- 
move from heat and serve 
immediately with cream. 


YIELD: 8 servings 


1c. milk 
3 tbs. sugar 
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CHOCOLATE 
REC 
IPES FROM NESTLE’S CHOCOLATE TEST 
KITCHEN 


Made in a jiffy 
on top of the stove 


in a double boiler 








MOUSSE AU CHOCOLAT 
¥, pkg. Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 
Chocolate Morsels 
3 eggs: separated 1 tsp: vanilla 
olate over hot water. 
ne ata time. | 


whites until 


Melt choc 
Beat in ¢g& yolks, © 
Add vanilla. Beat egg 


stiff but not dry. Fold in choco- 
e. Spoon into sherbet 


ghly. Serve 
oft vanilla 





Jate mixtur 
glasses. Chill thorou 


with light cream or s 


ice cream. 


YIELD: 4 servings 
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GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 
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News Notes 





home economics? Is it short and 

clear cut? Would it explain home 
economics to the layman? If you have 
such a definition on the tip of your 
tongue or if you think you can write 
one be sure to enter it in Practical’s 
contest for the best definition of home 
economics. The contest is announced 
on page 656 of the December issue. If 
you haven't that issue on hand here are 
the details: 
1. Write your definition of home eco- 
nomics in one sentence of not more 
than thirty words. 
2. Do not put your name on your defi- 
nition. Instead print your name and 
address clearly on a slip of paper, insert 
in an envelope, seal and clip envelope 
to your definition. Place both in an- 
other envelope and mail to Lakeside 
Publishing Company, 468 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City before midnight, 
March 31. 
3. PRIZES? OF COURSE! Three cash 
prizes of $100, $75 and $50 each for 
first, second and third best definitions 
will be awarded by a board of judges 
selected by the editor. The contest is 
subject to Federal and State regulation. 
4. The winners’ names will be an- 
nounced in the June issue of P.H.E. and 
the winning definitions displayed at the 
Practical Home Economics incorporating 
Better Food booth at the AHEA con- 
vention in Minneapolis, June 21-24. 


ll AVE you formulated a definition of 


Careers in Home Economics 


“There is no training for girls that 
opens doors to so many interesting jobs 
as home economics training—and when 
you are through with the business world 
you have a perfect background for 
homemaking. Practically every person 
who employs home economists is asking 
now: ‘Where can I find a well-trained 
person to take this job?’” wrote Bess 
M. Rowe, Women’s Editor of The 
Farmer, in the August 1947 issue of 
The Farmer. Then she introduced thir- 
teen home economists in typical jobs 
with their descriptions of their work. 
Reprints of this very worth while arti- 
cle are available free upon request from 
Miss Rowe, The Farmer, St. Paul 2; 
Minnesota. Send for your copy today; 
use it to recruit future home economists. 


Honorary Degrees Conferred 

Honorary Doctor of Science Degrees 
were conferred by Iowa State College 
upon Miss Mabel Campbell, Ames, 
noted graduate of the College, and Dr. 
Hazel K. Stiebeling, chief of the Bureau 
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of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture at the occasion of the 75th anni- 
versary celebration of the Division of 
Home Economics on the Iowa State 
campus in October. 

Dr. Charles E. Friley, president of 
the College, conferred the degrees upon 
presentation of the candidates by Dr. 
P. Mabel Nelson, dean of the Division 
of Home Economics. 

Miss Campbell, a graduate of the Col- 
lege in 1905, was cited for her outstand- 
ing contribution to the expansion of 
vocational home economics education in 
the nation and her services in promot- 
ing the growth of the field of home 
economics. 

Miss Stiebeling was cited for the fact 
that “to a greater extent than any other 
home economist in the United States, 
she has served the families of America 
and the world through her outstanding 
work in the many national and inter- 
national conferences on food and agri- 
cultural problems held since 1936 in the 
United States and abroad.” 


Clothing Interests Evaluated 


An experimental test of 225 questions 
is being given to students by home 
economics teachers in Illinois and Ohio 
colleges this year to evaluate interest 
in clothing courses. Ultimately the test 
will be standardized for use by teachers 
throughout the country to serve as a 
yardstick for measuring their teaching 
accomplishments as well as to show the 
progress of interest and maturity of stu- 
dents during four years of home eco- 
nomics study. 

The test was devised by a committee 





Pioneers in Home Economics 
Reprinted in Booklet Form 


The complete series of articles on 
Pioneers in Home Economics writ- 
ten by Flora Rose has been re- 
printed in booklet form. The cost 
has been kept as low as possible in 
order to make it available to college 
students as well as graduate home 
economists and all orders received 
before February first will be 25 cents 
each. This is a_ pre-publication 
price and may have to be raised. 
Stamps will be accepted in payment. 
Orders should be addressed to Mrs. 
Mary M. Johnson, Lakeside Pub- 
lishing Company, 468 Fourth Av- 
enue, New York 16. 











Dates to Remember 
January 1—New Year’s Day 





January 15-30—March of Dimes. Na- | 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paral- © 


ysis 

February 11—Beginning of Lent 

February 12—Lincoln’s Birthday 

February 14—Valentine’s Day 

February 21—Meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, National 
Education Association, Marlborough- 
Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 22—Washington’s Birthday 

February 22-29—American Brotherhood 
Week. Sponsored: by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews 

March 1-7—National 4-H Club Week 

March 28—Easter Sunday 

June 21-24—Thirty-ninth annual meet- 
ings of the American Home Econom- 
ics Association, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota 


July 7-10—Future Homemakers of Amer- 


ica National Convention, Kansas City, 
Missouri 

August 23-27—Biennial Canadian Home 
Economics Association Convention, 
Calgary, Alberta 





under the leadership of Eunice Ryan| 
of Ohio State University and presented” 


to the conference of College Teachers 
of Textiles and Clothing which met in 
Chicago last October. Charlotte Wolff, 


Western Reserve University, heads the’ 
committee for the final compilation of | 


the test. 


Two other research projects are be-| 


ing carried on by groups within the 
Central Region of the Conference. One 
will test wise selection of girls’ personal 


wardrobes and the other the application 


of art principles by girls in their selec- 
tion. 


GMA Award to Dr. Rose 
Each year the Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc., present an award of 
distinction for a fundamental contribu- 
tion to public health in the field em- 
braced by the science of nutrition. This 
year, the thirteenth Scientific Award was 
presented to Dr. William C. Rose, pro- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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SEND YOUR ENTRY NOW! 


CONTEST CLOSES JAN. 15th! 


Win your contribution 


lo the Home Economics 


Building Fund ! 


‘fal 


A $50 winner in every state! A $30 prize for every 100 
members of the American Home Economics Association 


prorated state by state. 


A wonderful opportunity — for mem- 
bers of the American Home Economics 
Association only. 

Every winner helps bring the new 
headquarters nearer! Besides the 48 
first prizes (a $50 winner for every 
state), there is a $30 prize allocated for 
every 100 members in each state. $15 
for the individual and $15 for the fund. 


THIS CONTEST’IS SPONSORED BY SWIFT & COMPANY, 


= 


State membership will be based on 
totals as of January 15, 1948, so get 
busy and help add new members. Urge 
them to enter this contest and be sure 
to enter yourself. 

It’s really easy. Your reasons for be- 
ing glad you are a Home Economist are 
interesting. Just set them down simply 
and sincerely. 








CONTEST RULES: 1. Using 
the coupon below or any plain 
sheet of paper, write 50 words or 
less on “Why I'm glad | am a 


Home Economist”. 


2. Send to Martha Logan, Swift’- 
ning Dept., Swift & Company, 
Chicago. All entries must be post- 
marked before midnight January 15, 1948. 


You may enter only once. 


3. Entries will be judged on sincerity, inter- 
est, and clearness of thought—by a panel 
of impartial judges. All entries become the 
property of the American Home Economics 
Association. 


4.Only contestants whose names have been 
verified as members of the American Home 
Economics Association are eligible, exclud- 
ing employees of Swift & Company and its 
agencies. 


5. Duplicate prizes will be awarded in 
case of ties; judges’ decisions will be final. 


MAKERS OF 


SWIF T’NING:/THE NEW ALL-PURPOSE, “QUICK-MIX” SHORTENING. 


(o*Swift’ning is the trade-mark for Swift & Company’s new, improved Bland Lard. 




















y If you would like to try Swift’ning, write Martha Logan for a free sample. 

| 
: MARTHA, OGAN SENT BY Name __ - r] 
t Swifthing Dept, Address - § 
rT Swift & Company, Chicago, Illinois City { 
: WHY I’M GLAD | AM A HOME ECONOMIST ; 
i ee Piwe 
' —— - 4 
: a ee 
| Ee Ce el ae he Te 
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Books in Review 











Practical Parliamentary 
Procedure 


By Rose Marie Cruzan 

McKnight and McKnight, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois 

Price $2.50 Pp. 202 1947 


Recently I heard a woman in the 
UNO say, in explaining why more wom- 
en were not chosen for UN positions, 
“Women will not take the trouble to 
understand and follow parliamentary 
procedure.” There is no excuse for such 
an indictment with Practical Parlia- 
mentary Procedure available. 


In this book Rose Marie Cruzan, a 
registered parliamentarian and an in- 
structor in parliamentary law, gives a 
guide which should provide the reader 
with mastery of the subject. Here are 
clear-cut, authentic rules for conducting 
business meetings of all types. 

Preliminary information defines sim- 
ple parliamentary terms, necessary steps 
to obtain action of the body and to 
obtain the floor. There are chapters on 
motions, resolutions and debate, on or- 
ganizing a new club and making amend- 
ments, on nominations, election of of- 
ficers and recording of the minutes. 
There is an excellent discussion of in- 
corporation, constitution, by-laws, rules 
of order and standing rules. There is 
also a brief chapter on forum and dis- 
cussion procedure. The index makes 
for easy reference but for complete self- 
assurance every member of an organiza- 
tion should read this entire book from 
cover to cover. —B.MS. 


Food Products 


By Saul Blumenthal 
Chemical Pub. Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Price $12.00. Pp. 986 1947 


Anyone desiring to bury himself in a 
landslide of knowledge about the food 
industry should without doubt invest 
$12 in this book. It is slightly over- 
whelming to the lay person, but encom- 
passes so much information that it 
would be a valuable reference addition 
to anyone's collection—home and school. 
According to the Foreword the “book 
is written for everybody interested in 
the preparation of food from the manu- 
facturing plant executive, the food 
chemist, and the food salesman, right 
down to the housewite.” 


The first chapter discusses in detail 
basic food ingredients. From there it 
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goes on to milk and milk products; 
candy, cocoa, coffee and tea; dessert 
powders and puddings; sauces; fish; 
pies; cookies and cakes; flavors and bev- 
erages; fruits and vegetables; canned 
foods; jellies and preserves; plant sani- 
tation; composition and preservation of 
foods. 


The author has spent many years in 
the food field and is now a consultant 
food technologist. He has included in 
his book hundreds of scientific, factory- 
tested formulas for making commercial 
food products. These are gathered not 
only from his own wide experience but 
from methods developed and used by 
other specialists in the field. There are 
few indeed who could not add to their 
fund of knowledge by reading this 
volume. 

—Reviewed by EVELYN PLATT 


If You’re Thinking of 
Building 


By Brown Rolston 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 136 1947 


This book is guaranteed to save the 
prospective home builder time, money 
and innumerable headaches. It should 
be read before looking at building sites 
or blueprints or talking to real estate 
men, architects or contractors. 


Typical of the forthright advice and 
help contained in this book is the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“Before you pay your first visit to 
the architect, I want to be sure that 
you know, first, why you are hiring one 
at all, and second, what you may expect 
from him. You are hiring him because 
he knows a whole lot about a job about 
which you know practically nothing; a 
job that you want done right because 
you are going to put into it a large part 
of your capital and probably take on a 
big debt that you will be years paying 
off, and, therefore, you can’t afford to 
gamble. Perhaps you resent my saying 
that you know practically nothing about 
this job; perhaps you have been study- 
ing magazines and books on ‘Home 
Building for the Amateur” and visiting 
showrooms and travelling around look- 
ing at houses for the past five years. 
But if you will pardon my saying so, by 
all means you have been accumulating 
only a tiny fraction of what you need 
to know to undertake a building opera- 


(Concluded on page 55) 


1947 Books on Hand 


The books listed in this column are 
those which have been received during 
the past six months but not reviewed. 
We shall review as many as possible 
within the next three months. 


An Inrropucrony Strupy or tHe Famuy by Edgar 
Schmiedeler; D. Appleton-Century Co., New York. 
$3.00, Pp 460, 1947 

Crores ror Gints by A. Elizabeth Todd; C, C. 
Heath and Co., New York. $2.80, Pp 464, 1947 

Crornes ror You by Ryan and Phillips; D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., New York. $4.75, Pp 546, 1947 

Tue Compcere Home Encyctorepia by Dorothy Pace; 
Caxton House, New York. $3.95, Pp 406, 1947 

Dots: A Gume ror Coxvectors by Clara H. Faw- 
cett; H. L, Lindquist Publications, New York. 
$3.50, Pp 194, 1947 

Tue Party Taste by Margaret Powers; Manual Arts 
Press, Illinois. $3.00, Pp 167, 1946 

Text Gis Way by Helen McLarin Blackwelder; 
Turner E. Smith and Co., Atlanta, Georgia. $1.75, 
Pp 98, 1947 

Home Institute Coox Book compiled by the Home 
Institute of the New York Herald Tribune; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, $3.00, Pp 1107, 1947 

Tovay’s Home Livinc by Justin, Rust; J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., New York. $2.40, Pp 756, 1947 

Home Manacement In Tueory & Practice by Gross 
and Crandall; F. S. Crofts and Co., New York. 
$2.80, Pp 322, 1947 

Tue 1-2-3 or Homemaxinc by Marion Hurst; Pren- 
tice Hall, New York, $3.50, Pp 227, 1947 

Creatinc Jewetry For Fun ann Prorit by Andrew 
Dragunas; Harper Brothers, New York. $3.00, Pp 
146, 1947 

Practica Instructions ror Paper Hancinc by Claude 
Ewing and Harry Harris; Frederick J, Drake Co., 
Chicago. $2.00, Pp 223, 1946 

Paintinc Patrerns ror Home Decorators by Ruth 
Wyeth Spears; M. Barrows & Co., New York. 
$3.50, Pp 128, 1947 

Reswentiac Licutinc by Myrtle Fahsbender; D. Van 
Nostrand Co., New York, $10.00, Pp 269, 1947 

Home Mecnanics by William Johnson & Louis New- 
kirk; Macmillan Company, New York, $3.20, Pp 
302, 1947 

Apventures with Ptastics by Louis Newkirk, Cole- 
man Hewitt and LaVada Sutter; D. C. Heath and 
Co., Boston. $3.50, Pp 275, 1947 

Smnovette Curtinc by Jean Frances Bennett; Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, $2.00, Pp 72, 1946 
(Second Edition) 

Tue Art or Hooxen-Ruc Maxinc by Martha Batch- 
elder; Manual Arts Press, Illinois. $3.75, Pp 160, 
1947 

Patmetro Braminc anp Weavinc by Cooke and Samp- 
ley; Manual Arts Press, Illinois. $2.75, Pp 127, 
1947 


“First Jomver Crarts by Charlotte Jacobson; Man- 
ual Arts Press, Illinois, $1.75, Pp 88, 1946 

Use or Native Crart Marteriars by Margaret E. 
Shanklin; Manual Arts Press, Illinois. $2.75, Pp 
135, 1947 

Aputt Epucation ror Homemaxinc by L. Belle Pol- 
lard; John Wiley and Sons, New York. $2.75, 
Pp 194, 1947 (Second Edition) 

An Intropuction to Cnemistry by Imo P. Baugh- 
man; W. B, Saunders Co., Pennsylvania. $3.00, 
Pp 315, 1947 

Tue Contemporary American Famity by Ernest and 
Gladys Groves; J. Lippincott Co., Chicago. 
$4.50, Pp 838, 1947 

Foop anp Fun ror Davucuter ann Son by Lila Er- 
minger and Marjorie Hopkins; Rand McNally and 
Co., Chicago. $2.50, Pp 120, 1946 

Macaront Manuat by Crosby Gaige; M. Barrows and 
Co., New York. $2.00, Pp 192, 1947 

New Essentiats oF Upnorstery by Herbest Bast: 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $3.25, Pp 301, 
1947 (Second Printing) 

Recipes ror Two by Mary Lou Glass; John Wiley 
and Sons, New York. $3.00, Pp 387, 1947 

Sours, Sacraps anno Desserts by Louise Haberbush 
Gross; Harper and Brothers, New York. $3.00, 
Pp 305, 1947 

When You Marry by Evelyn Duvall and Reuben 
Hill, Association Press, New York. $3.00, Pp 450, 
1947 

Catctum AND PxHospnorvs 1x Foops ann NvutRITION 
by Henry C, Sherman; Columbia University Press, 
New York. $2.75, Pp 176, 1947 

A Doctor 1x tHe House by Henry Pleasants, Jr. 
M.D.; J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, $3.00, 
Pp 286, 1947 

Heattn Facts ror Coitece Stupents by Maude Jee 
Etheredge; W. B. Saunders P. Ivani 
$2.50, Pp 439, 1947 
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| IE ? Illustrated teaching aids 


on towels and sheets 


When it’s time to teach your classes about towels and rics which are attached to the charts. 

— sheets, let Cannon’s new teaching-learning aids make Pass around Cannon’s new teaching-learning text- 

your work easier! books—one for sheets, one for towels. Each contains 
Hang up the handsome, illustrated wall charts page after page of illustrations. Each covers its sub- 

are shown below (they’re 22” x 34”). Students can feel ject interestingly and thoroughly. 


ring and examine actual samples of sheet and towel fab- Figu: e out your needs now—and mail the coupon! 
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BUYING GUIDE FOR 
TERRY (TURKISH) TOWELS 






A TERRY (TuRKiSH) TOWEL 






Edgar HAS TWO JOBS: 
York. : 


. . 8 
947 
Apple- 
1947 
Pace; 
947 
Faw- 
York. 





if MUST WEAR Consider i" } (4 

mae aay these points 
3 in buying 

terry towels: 


@O WEAR: 'o0k for 0 baby, firm Jerweove for strength and durability 


© ABSORBENCY: close, thick loops for quick drying 





the drying. Each loop, a tiny 
sponge, absorbs moisture. 


— Two of the three 


ions towel charts. 
$1.75, 


Home Also: How to launder 


charles 
one Terry Towels 


Gross 


York. 





© COMPORT: choose towels of sof, medium-soht er rough texture, os 


greberred by the wees 
O SAzE: select 0 1:20 comtortoble for the user, suitable lor the purpose 


© AUNDERABILITY: choose size ond weight cory for home woshing 


economic dry ¢ d rote 


© COLOR AND DESIGN: consider bothroom decoration and color 
harmony 








The underweave does the 
wearing. It is the towel’s 
backbone or strength. 












© BRAND: choose a towel with o brand nome in which you have 


confidence 


© PRICE: buy the best quality you con afford for the purpose ] 
| 
| 


HOW TERRY IS WOVEN 


@Eniorged view showing how 
the loops in terry are formed by 
an extra setof worp (lengthwise) 
threads slackened or loosened 
during weaving to form the pile 

Goes sane shiny to 


- med 
psa? 


Ruth “ = 
York. " von BR TR» we 


. Van 
1947 
New- 


», Pp SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES 
Cole- ARE OF TWO KINDS: 
dees a “aa 


THREE DIFFERENT QUALITY TOWELS 


Pren- 





ndrew 


0, Pp 


Claude 
> Co., 























Bruce 
1946 


Batch- 
» 160, 





Samp- 


= ) Two of the three 
os sheet charts. 
3, Pp 


Pol Also: How to Buy 
ed the Right Size Sheets. 


jaugh- 
$3.00, © 





t and 
jicago. 


a Er- 
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| 301, 












£ CONFIDENCE 





CHOOSE SHEETS WITH A BRAND 


Wiley 


= u 





rbush 
$3.00, 


a New Towel Textook! Includes information on history and LD See coupon listing hook. 


, 450, background of towels; how to tell quality, buying points, sizes, 


ee laundering, decorating with towels, conservation tips. 

Press, o + 
ei. New Sheet Textbook! Includes information on history of — ‘Amnon ll me, 
$3.00, sheets, sheet types, manufacture, how to tell quality, buying 

» Lee points, sizes, laundering, conservation tips. 70 Worth St.. New York 13, N.Y. 


~ Also see All-in-One Coupon on Page 63 
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how to cook it. 





Marie Gifford, Director 


Armour Consumer Service 


Getting a good chicken is no longer a matter of guesswork. 
Today, home-makers are learning to buy poultry the 
modern streamlined way —Table-Dressed and quick-frozen, 
for the advantages of this new style poultry are many. 


1. Labeled according to cooking use 

Each kind and variety of quick-frozen Table-Dressed 
poultry is labeled either Broiler, Fryer, Roaster, Fowl for 
Stewing or Capon. Turkeys are labeled Young Hen or 
Tom. This is important. It means women no longer have 
to depend on their own judgment as to whether a bird is 
young or old. It means they can now buy poultry —with- 
out guesswork—that is exactly suited to a particular 
cooking use. 


2. Selected for quality 


Quick-frozen Table-Dressed birds are selected from special 
areas where the best “meat breeds” are grown, are 
especially fed on buttermilk and grain for peak flavor, 
and are dressed in specially constructed plants. In these 
plants all processes of dressing are carried out with 
specially designed tools, on a continuous moving line 
operation. Then birds are wrapped or boxed and quick- 
frozen to seal in the fine fresh flavor. 


3. Inspected for wholesomeness 


Armour Cloverbloom eviscerated poultry and turkey re- 
ceive a special inspection by trained veterinarians who 
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Want a wonderfully easy way to teach 
your students the newest facts about 
quick-frozen poultry? Here’s your 
answer: a 12-page, illustrated ‘“Study 
Guide” for quick-frozenTable-Dressed 
Poultry that tells the complete story 
of how to buy poultry as well as 


Tite Aamo aching hap on 


Shown here are a few of the helpful 
buying and cooking tips your stu- 
dents will find in this newly-revised 
Poultry Study Guide. Prepared by 
Marie Gifford, nationally-famous 
home economist, this new study 
guide gives your students the latest 
facts—quickly, easily! 


HOW 10 BUY IT 


watch every operation, inspect every bird. And the name 
‘Armour’ isadded assurance of quality and wholesomeness. 


4. Ready for the pan — no waste 
In buying quick-frozen Table-Dressed poultry you pay 
only for meat that goes into the pan. You don’t pay for 
discarded parts as you do in buying ordinary poultry. 
The table here shows the dressing shrinkage which is 
much larger than you would guess. 


Dressing Shrinkage 








Kind Evicted "Preece lve ig 
Broilers 1% |b. 30% 45% 
Fryers 3 Ib. 26% 39% 
Roasters 4 |b. 25% 37% 
Ducks 5% |b. 25% 37% 

Hen Turkeys 11 . lb. 16% 26% 
Tom Turkeys 20 Ib. 14% 23% 

*]. Eviscerated—completely drawn and dressed. 

*2. N. Y. Dressed—picked but not drawn. 














Actually you can pay 25 to 35% more for quick-frozen 
Table-Dressed birds and still pay the same net cost per 
bird. In addition you get the advantages of convenience, 
extra quality and expert grading for specific use. 
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ck og Tel Ded POULTRY 


HOW TO PREPARE IT 


Here are quick-frozen poultry preparation tips your students 
will welcome. Many more are included in the new Poultry 
Study Guide such as: How to keep poultry before and after 
cooking; how to stuff; how to roast, fry, braise, stew, and broil 
from either thawed or frozen state, and time table for roasting. 


TWO WAYS TO THAW POULTRY AND TURKEY 


It is possible to put solidly frozen poultry on to cook but 
it is easier and better to thaw it one of these ways: 

1. Place poultry in original wrapper or box in regular 
food section of refrigerator. Allow approximately 5 to 6 
hours thawing time for each pound of weight — overnight 
for a chicken, 2 to 3 days for a large turkey. 

2. For rapid thawing place bird in cool running water 
until just pliable enough to handle. This takes 2 or 3 
hours. Do not allow to stand in water after thawing. 


UPSIDE-DOWN ROASTING 


For juicy, beautifully-brown roast chicken or turkey try 
the upside-down technique illustrated here. Lay bird 
breast down on V-shaped roaster rack in shallow pan. 
Brush all over with melted unsalted fat to prevent 
blistering skin. Roast uncovered in 325° F. oven until 
half done, turn breast up and finish roasting. Ducks, 
however, are roasted breast up. Geese, too, are roasted 
breast up and the skin pricked several times during 
roasting to let excess fat run out. 


FREE! MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY! 


Turn now to the coupon in Coupon Section and order 
your free copies of this Quick-Frozen, Table-Dressed 
Poultry Study Guide—a 12-page illustrated booklet— 
packed with helpful tips—and punched for 8% x 11 inch 
student notebooks. Order a copy for each of your 
students. They’re free! 


_ ARMOUR 


CONSUMER SERVICE 
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Audio-Visual Teaching Aids 





ROOF that colleges are beginning 

to make an earnest attempt to ex- 

plain their home economics courses 
to high school girls is evidenced by the 
film Footsteps to the Future. Designed 
for recruiting purposes, this Ohio State 
University film is presented not only to 
increase their own home economics en- 
rolment but to encourage home eco- 
nomics registration in all colleges. It is 
slanted at the parents as well as the 
high school girl in its emphasis on the 
value of home economics training for a 
profession or for homemaking. 

The three-part story, written and di- 
rected by Ohio State University’s pho- 
tography department and acted by Ohio 
State co-eds, follows, two students’ par- 
ticipation in regular class room and 
laboratory activities. It also projects 
them into the future fields of specializa- 
tion open to graduate home economists. 

The twenty-seven minute, 16 mm., 
sound film is available for sale or rental 
to interested groups—purchase price is 
about $30. Anyone wishing to harrow 
the film can obtain information from 
the Bureau of Public Relations, Admin- 
istration Building. Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 


Crosby in the Class Room 

Pupils of literature are slated to have 
their lessons greatly enlivened, for Decca 
Records is releasing and American Book 
Company is distributing story albums to 
schools, colleges and universities. Bing 
Crosby in The Man Without a Country 
and Ginger Rogers in Alice in Wonder- 
land are already in use. The belief that 
experienced actors can put more feeling, 
and hence more meaning, into a story 
or poem than the average school teacher 
is the idea behind the new enterprise. 

The record company plans to release 
eighty-eight albums from present stocks 
for distribution to schools and to add 
new albums from time to time. 


Television for the Class Room 

Television brings the bridges, the 
islands, the historic landmarks, indus- 
trial centers and branches of city gov- 
ernment right into the class room in 
New York City. Transportation prob- 
lems made educational field trips by bus 
and ferry for the City’s school children 
a wartime casualty. Therefore, television 
through the facilities of WNYE has sup- 
planted the trips, which never had been 
available to all children. 

Television has the advantage of being 
always up to the minute in its presenta- 
tion. Even when it uses film, television 
can bring its showing up-to-date with 
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alterations in one or two reels. Regular 
class room films, on the other hand, 
would require changes in hundreds of 
reels. Nevertheless, class room films are 
far from being “on their last legs.” Al- 
though television has several stations in 
New York City and in other parts of 
the country, it still is not widespread 
and it still requires expensive equip- 
ment. 


UN Makes Films, Too 


Social welfare in India takes the lime- 
light with a program of training films 
scheduled by the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. Marion Dix, 
of the UN Department of Public Infor- 
mation and Chief of the Film Section, 
has been appointed Visual Information 
Officer in the United Nations Informa- 
tion Center in New Delhi. The films 
will be produced in India. 


On Children’s Films 


The Motion Picture Association is 
conducting some interesting experiments 
to determine children’s film likes and 
dislikes. Questionnaires were used at 
first to determine reactions but when 
one little boy was overheard explaining 
to another, “Where it says on the blank, 
‘Why do you like the picture?’ the best 
thing to put down is ‘it’s very interest- 
ing’,” the procedure was quickly dis- 
carded since it produced stereotyped re- 
sponses. 

According to Mrs. Marjorie Dawson, 
chairman of the Children’s Film Library 
Committee for the M.P.A., a new system 
for determining reactions has been in- 
augurated. After a committee of par- 
ents and educators has pre-screened like- 
ly pictures, they are shown to groups of 
unselected public school youngsters 
ranging in age from eight to twelve, 
with no adults present other than the 
one in charge and a stenographer to 
record subsequent free discussion. 

Recorded comments show that chil- 
dren enjoy something in almost any 
movie. “Would you go to see this pic- 
ture again if you had to pay for it?” 
They are asked this in the knowledge 
that children want to see again anything 
they really like, just as they want to 
hear repeatedly a book or story they 
enjoy. 

The most telling criterion for film 
interest appears to be the “wiggle test.” 
If children are interested, they sit 
quietly, absorbed in the film. When 
they are bored by “too much love” or 
something over their heads, they wiggle. 
Two pictures were recently discarded 
entirely and certain sequences in several 


others were recommended for deletion 
following careful observation of the de- 
gree of wiggling. 

The Association is asked frequently 
if special films should be made for chil- 
dren. Their considered reply is “no.” 
Special films for children under eight 
are usually successful, but parents are 
agreed that children of this age should 
have more interest in active play than 
in movie-going. 

Films Worth Knowing About-— 
The Dairy Farm 

11%, reels; 16 mm., sound; black and 
white or color; Coronet Instructional 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 
1, Til. 

This film takes the class on a visit to 
a typical midwestern dairy farm. Chil- 
dren are taking care of their pets and 
the farmer is engaged in his daily chores 
of feeding the cattle, milking, preparing 
the milk for market and growing and 
harvesting crops for feed. 


A Friend for Supper 


16 mm., sound; 11 min.; National Film 
Board of Canada, 620 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20. 

Tells how children, too, can help save 
food by eliminating all waste. The mes- 
sage is projected by means of a teacher 
who is discussing the food situation with 
her class. 


Fun in Food 


1 reel; 16 mm., sound; black and white 
or color; Gateway Productions, Inc., 49 
Main St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Gives a vivid presentation of food 
constituents, their sources and their 
functions. It is designed to encourage 
audiences to think in terms of a bal- 
anced diet. 


Maintaining Classroom Discipline 


1% reels; 16mm., sound; 14 min. Pro- 
duced by Caravel Films, Inc., N.Y.C., 
for McGraw-Hill, Text-Films Dept., 330 
W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 

Especially designed for student prac- 
tice teachers, this film is also recom- 
mended for every in-service teacher. 
How to properly handle problems which 
are likely to arise in any classroom is 
dramatically illustrated. A man teacher 
is chosen as the protagonist in the object 
lesson. 
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LIBBY’S—WINTER-STYLE 


Piping hot Libby’s makes a 
delicious cold weather 
drink, served plain or 
topped with a slice of clove- 
spiked lemon or a swirl of 
whipped cream. Heat the 
juice but don’t boil it be- 
cause you want to protect 
Libby’s fine supply of Vita- 
mins A, B,, By and C. 


TOMATO 
SAUCE 


14 c. diced onion 

2 tbsp. fat 

2 tbsp. flour 

1% c. Libby’s 
Tomato Juice 

34 tsp. salt 

ly tsp. pepper 


Cook onion in fat until golden brown. Add _ flour. 
Brown slightly. Add tomato juice and seasonings. 
Cook, stirring constantly until thick and smooth. 
Serve hot with meat or fish. Makes 114 cups sauce. 


SPANISH RICE 


4 slices finely diced 
bacon 

3 tbsp. chopped onion 

3 tbsp. chopped green 
pepper 

3 c. cooked rice 

1 No. 2 can Libby’s 
Tomato Juice 

1% tsp. salt 

14 tsp. pepper 





Cook bacon until crisp; remove from frying pan. Cook onion. 


and pepper in bacon fat until golden brown. d rice, 
tomato juice, salt, pepper, and bacon. Simmer for ten minutes 
or until most of the tomato juice has been absorbed by 
the rice. Stir occasionally to prevent sticking. 6 servings. 
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RIBBON 
LOAF 


LAYERS 1 AND 3: 

2 envelopes .unflavored gelatin 
31% c. Libby’s Tomato Juice 
2 Libby’s Bouillon Cubes 


LAYER 2: 

1% tsp. unflavored gelatin 
2 tbsp. cold water 

4 eggs, hard cooked and diced 1 tsp. Libby’s 

6 c. celery, finely chopped Prepared Mustard 
14 c. green pepper, finely chopped 4 c. mayonnaise 


1 tbsp. onion juice 
14 tsp. salt 


14 c. light cream 
4 tsp. salt 


LAYER 1: Soften gelatin in 44 cup cold tomato juice. Heat 
balance of tomato juice (3 cups) to boiling; dissolve bouillon 
cubes in it. Add onion juice and salt. Add gelatin; stir until 
dissolved. Place half of mixture in a 4-inch x 8-inch loaf pan 
which has been rinsed in cold water. Chill until firm. 


LAYER 2: Soften gelatin in cold 
water. Combine eggs, celery, 
and green pepper. Add cream, 
salt, and mustard to mayon- 
naise. Dissolve gelatin over hot 
water and add to mayonnaise 
mixture; combine with egg mix- 
ture. Mix well. Spread over first 
layer. Chill again until firm. 



















LAYER 3: Pour remaining toma- 
to aspic in loaf pan to form third 
layer. (Soften tomato aspic if 
necessary by placing over bowl of 
hot water.) Chill again until firm. 
Unmold and garnish with salad 
greens. Cut in slices for serving. 
10 to 12 servings. 











Associated Country Women of the World 
Goals 


To cultivate international understanding and 
friendship; to create appreciation of talents and 
achievements of the People in all countries; to 
study their varied contributions to culture, and to 
the beauty and wealth of One World. 


To maintain the highest ideals of home life; to 
share growing knowledge of home-making at its 
best; to place service above comfort; to let loyalty 
to high purposes silence discordant notes; to be 
discouraged, never; to let international neighbor- 
liness supplant hatreds. 


To so guide children that their minds may be 
clear, their spirits happy, their characters generous, 
and their good will so genuine that Peace on Earth, 
for which the People yearn, will come to pass. 


To pledge allegiance to righteousness in rela- 
tions between countries; and to help build a better 
civilization, through fidelity to the United Nations, 
with abiding faith in its promise of more abundant 
life for all Peoples. 


These are Goals of the Associated Country 
Women of the World. 


Cornell University Dr. Ruby Green Smith 
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We Help People 


By Mary G. Phillips and Amelia D. Bielaski 


Editor of New York State College of Home Economics Home Demonstration Agent of Otsego County, New York 
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OU say you’re a teacher of home economics and nine out of ten people respond with, 

“Oh, yes, you teach cooking and sewing.” 

Is that what we do? Well, hardly! Of course, we do teach the skills needed to run a 
household, but we’re not true to our profession if our teaching ends there. Our work 
should have a profound effect on the economic structure and well-being of our nation as 
a whole. 

We certainly have the opportunity—for our field covers the interests closest of all 
to the center of each individual’s universe, the “I’’, and “mine.” In that inner circle are 
‘found food, clothing, shelter and personal relationships. These basic human interests are 
the concern of the home economist. That’s why the job of the home economics teacher is 
one of the most important in the world. 

Because we’re economists, our work has to do with the production and conservation 
of wealth. That doesn’t mean only money. It means the more lasting wealth of social, 
spiritual and political values. For example, in teaching food and nutrition, we study the 
social and religious aspects of food consumption the world over, and the effect of food on 
the health of a community. We study food as a political factor, and we point out the inter- 
relationships of food in our culture. Oh yes, make no mistake, the teaching of food and 
nutrition is more than cooking and planning menus! 

But this is only one area of our work. Today we’re especially concerned with mak- 
ing home a more convenient, comfortable and happy place in which to live. Backing our 
efforts are the science and art of the architect, the engineer, and the builder, but we’re the 
ones that fit the house to the family, who accommodate work space and equipment to the 
homemaker’s build and the tasks she has to perform. We put the human element into the 
wood and brick and mortar of the house, and make it a place where families have a chance 
to grow and develop. Here we’re helping to conserve the human wealth of the nation. 

In the area of textiles we teach not only the principles of dress design and sewing, 
but the social significance of costume, its history and its economic importance. Another 
part of our job is to help the families of our students find and use community resources 
and give guidance in the use of public services. 

Most important of all is our opportunity to teach family relationships and leadership. 
When we give our students insight into why human beings behave as they do and some idea 
of their own motives for behavior, we are helping to produce well-adjusted individuals 
who will contribute to the good of the world. 

Let’s teach principles as well as skills, character as well as homemaking; let’s hold to 
the true definition of our profession. Then when we say we are home economists, the re- 
sponse may become, “Oh, yes, you help people to achieve healthy, happy homes and com- 
munities.” 












What Every Home Economist Should 


The Home Economist 
Is Her Own Press Agent 


Says Isabella McQuesten 


State Coordinator of Homemaking Education 
Phoenix, Arizona 


HE home economist cannot rely entirely upon good 

class room teaching to do the whole job of explaining 

the homemaking program to the rest of the school, 
the parents of students and the community. Business 
firms and organizations give a great deal of thought 
to ensuring public understanding and support. It is 
important that at least one part of a year’s program of 
work for a home economics department include some 
emphasis on public relations. 

It is not desirable to consider any program of public 
relations of one department as an attempt to “out 
shine” other departments in the school. Other phases 
of the total school program have their own means of 
informing the public what they are doing through con- 
certs, plays, sports events, public speaking contests, 
school papers and exhibits. Homemaking teachers need 
to add their explanation to that of other departments 
in order that the total school program may be under- 
stood by its patrons, 

Activities to improve public relations in homemak- 
ing are not new. Most schools have style shows in 
the spring, an assembly program in the fall and an 
“open house” for parents sometime during the year. 
All of these are fine despite their sporadic nature. But 
wouldn’t a year’s plan help? Why not make one now 
if you haven’t already? Enlist the assistance of your ad- 
ministrator, local supervisor, a committee from the 
local chapter of Future Homemakers of America, rep- 
resentatives from classes and of the local advisory group 
Then together plan a public relations program for 
homemaking for 1948-49. Keep in mind these general 
cuides: 

1. Emphasize several different phases of the home- 
making program during the year 

2. Use the public relations activities as learning ex- 
periences for classes, local chapter of Future Home- 
makers of America or out-of-school groups 

3. Plan to use a varicty of media to explain your 
program as: radio skit, exhibits, visiting day, newspaper 
and library 

1. ‘Try to contact: (a) students, teachers, administra- 
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tors, school board members and others in the school 
community; (b) parents of students in classes; (c) other 
patrons in the local community 

5. Review the school calendar of events, the annual 
community activities and projects before scheduling 
public relations activities. In this way it will be pos- 
sible to supplement other activities and avoid conflict 
or overlapping 

6. Develop three or four well-planned activities and 
work toward these throughout the year 

7. Keep a record of what you do during the year to 
promote public relations and your beliefs regarding 
their effectiveness. ‘This evaluation will help you de- 
termine whether the activity might become traditional, 
be tried again or discarded. 

These general guides will enable you to think through 
the situation in your school and profit from a plan of 
action to improve the public relations of the home- 
making department. 

Public relations, like charity, often need to begin at 
home. First we need to consider how we can help 
others within the school community to understand, 
become aware of and be interested in the homemaking 
program. To whom will you direct the activities to 
explain the homemaking program? Individuals and 
groups might include: other teachers, students in home- 
making classes, new students in the school, librarian, 
janitors, bus drivers, school nurse. You and your com- 
mittee will need to choose the direction taken by the 
campaign, 

Perhaps you can combine several of the following 
suggestions for your particular situation. Or better 
still, one of these recommendations may prompt an 
entirely original idea. 

1. An attractive homemaking department is always an 
asset in a public relations program. Colorful, clever 
bulletin boards, clean attractive surroundings, books 
and magazines assembled conveniently in a reading area, 
attractive art centers—all of these contribute to an en- 
vironment that will go far in explaining the homemak- 
ing program to others in the school community. 

2. Some new homemaking departments are being 
planned so that an exhibit case opens into the hallway 
from the homemaking department. This represents 
definite planning for public relations. Such cases need 
to be kept up-to-date, changed frequently and show 
originality, as well as demonstrate the application of 
art principles. If there is no exhibit case in the depart- 
ment, perhaps there is one near the entrance, or in 
some other part of the building. Ask if you may use 
it periodically during the year. 
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Know About Public Relations 


A school bulletin board might be used occasionally 
to feature activities in the homemaking department. 
Action photographs of individuals and groups in the 
department may be used as this adds interest through 
personal appeal. 

3. An information sheet which highlights special fea- 
tures and activities included in various homemaking 
courses might be prepared by students. Clever, brief 
descriptions written from the students’ point of view 
after they take a course prove very useful in explaining 
the course to others. Sketches and pictures add a great 
deal of interest. 

4. It may be a good idea to entertain incoming students 
before they register for junior or senior high school. 
By inviting them to the department, they may be helped 
to gain a more complete idea of what they can learn 
in homemaking classes—perhaps they will think that 
there one can only learn to cook and sew. 

5. Offer to help other departments in the school with 
activities that can provide a learning experience as: 
plays, operettas and play days. Request the assistance 


Get Publicity 
for Home Economics 


Says Lucile Taylor Tiefel 


Retiring Publicity Chairman, Southern Section, 
California Home E ies A iati 





sible to all who have the initiative to develop an ad- 

vertisement into news. And, Home Economist, if 
you don’t think this applies to you, lend an ear to these 
statistics.* Approximately 75 per cent of the high 
schools in the country provide instruction in home 
economics to roughly 1,135,000 pupils. This represents 
not quite half of the total number of girls enrolled 
and about one per cent of the boys. Therefore, it is 
obvious that attracting 99 per cent of the boys and 50 
per cent of the girls to our class rooms still confronts 
us. Planned publicity is the solution. 
‘Most of us are already awake to the importance of 


P sivie to au the twin sister of advertising, is acces- 





* Statistical study of home economics in publie schools in 1938-39, Voca- 
tional Division Bulletin, Number 213, published by the United States Office 
of Edueation. 
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and cooperation of other departments such as arts, 
dramatics, commercial and journalism, to carry out some 
homemaking plans. 
6. When practical, the homemaking department might 
offer an occasional special service to individuals on the 
school staff. One school has practically established a 
tradition: they prepare turkeys for the oven at Thanks- 
giving time. Other special sales include nut and date 
bread, family size roasts and fruit cake at holiday times. 
This type of activity can provide an excellent experience 
in management for the group in charge. It also brings 
some people to the department who might not come 
at other times. 
7. Feature articles or a regular column for the school 
paper may be planned and prepared by students and 
teachers. Include news about what students are doing, 
what they plan to do and what they think about what 
they have done. The personal touch adds interest here 
also. 
8. An assembly program may be planned and presented 
(Concluded on page 58) 


inviting parents to school often to learn first hand 
the value of our work. We use open house, parties, 
mother-daughter teas, style shows, plays and other at- 
tractions as the excuse. More of us should issue these 
invitations more often. ‘ 

Like big business, we, too, need to include newspaper 
publicity in our advertising program. Even in these days 
of newsprint scarcity articles will still be used by over- 
crowded newspapers if they carry real news. ‘I he trick 
is to select some publicity-worthy project and slant it 
for the readers of the newspaper. Different slants would 
appeal to the readers of sensational and conservative 
newspapers, for example. Here is an illustration of 
the way news about one event may be broken down 
to appeal to varied interests. 

Recently Pasadena home economics teachers spon- 
sored several family life institutes, one of which fea- 
tured clothing. Speakers were Mr. Robert Hilpert, 
head of the new apparel design school at U.C.L.A. and 
Mrs. Stella Alkire, textile expert at J. W. Robinson 
Company. A student fashion show preceded the pro- 


gram. 
To the Pasadena Teacher was sent an article explain- 


(Concluded on page 58) 
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Your Professional Organizations—1948 





American Home Economics Association 


National Headquarters—620 Mills Building, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

Membership Requirements—A degree from a college 
or university with a major in home economics; 
or a degree from a college or university with a 
major in a related field (as biological science, 
physical science, social science, psychology, related 
art) and, in addition, evidence satisfactory to the 
executive board that through subsequent training 
or experience the person has become, in interest 
and practice, a home economist. 

Dues—Active members pay $3.00 for national dues, 
in addition to state dues, and receive the Journal. 

President—Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman, 1380 Ray- 
mond Avenue, St. Paul 8, Minnesota. 





American Vocational Association, Inc. 


National Headquarters—1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Membership Requirements—Any person may be a 
member who is interested in vocational education, 
practical arts and occupational adjustments. 


Dues—$3.00 for direct membership; $2.00 A.V.A. 
membership plus dues of a state vocational asso- 
ciation when joining through an affiliated state 
vocational associational association. Twenty-five 
cents of regular dues pays subscription for Journal. 


President—Mr. Julian McPhee, Vocational Education 
Director for California, Sacramento, California. 











National Education Association 


National Headquarters—1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Membership Requirements—Any qualified member of 
the educational field. 


Dues—Active, associate and institutional. Annual 
dues $3.00 for members who receive the Journal; 
$5.00 for members who receive the Journal, research 
bulletins and proceedings. A life membership is 
$100.00. 


President—Glenn E. Snow, President, Dixie Junior 


College, St. George, Utah. 


President of Home Economics Section—Muriel Mc- 
Farland, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 





General Federation of Women’s Club 
National Headquarters—1734 N Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Membership Requirements—Every application must 
show that the organization requires no sectarian or 
political test for membership; that it is not a secret 
society; that no one of its members is known to be 
affiliated with any organization which tolerates, 
either by pracice or teaching, violation of national 
or state laws, and it agrees to the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the General Federation. 


Dues—For members of clubs within the United States 
are fifteen cents per capita, per year. Dues of na- 
tional and international organizations are $10 per 
year. Dues of foreign or territorial clubs are $2.00. 


President—Mrs. J. L. Blair Buck, 1734 N Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 














American Dietetic Association 


National Headquarters—620 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Ilinois. 


Membership Requirements—A bachelor’s degree from 
an accredited college or university with a major in 
foods and nutrition or institutional management 
is a basic requirement for membership. The candi- 
date must also have completed satisfactorily one of 
the hospital, administrative or clinic courses ap- 
proved by the Association or, as an alternative, 
present evidence of three years of successful accept- 
able experience in the field of dietetics. At least one 
year of this experience must be supervised by an 
active member of the Association and varied in 
type to include all phases of applied dietetics in- 
cluded in an approved student course. 


Dues—$10.00 annually. (Includes membership in 
affliated state dietetic association and Journal.) 


President—Dr. Helen A. Hunscher, Head of Home 
Economics, Western Reserve University, Cleveland. 











American Association of University Women 


National Headquarters—1634 I Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Membership Requirements—A member must have an 
approved degree from an approved institution as 
determined by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women Committee on Standards and 
Recognition of Colleges and Universities. There 
is an associate membership which requires that a 
member must have completed at least two years 
of non-professional work, such as would be credited 


toward an approved degree. 
Dues—$2.50 annually. 


President—Dr. Althea H. Hottel, University of 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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ARLY in this school year, a new 
unit was born in the Lawton City 
School’s Homemaking I curriculum 

—Arts and Crafts. 

The writer, neither experienced nor 
skilled in arts and crafts, but with two 
paramount objectives in mind, devel- 
oped this all-important activity for both 
adults and homemaking students. The 
objectives were simple: 

1. To develop interest in learning to 
construct attractive and inexpensive 
gifts. 

2. To encourage a keener interest in 
avocational activities. 

Over a period of months it was pos; 
sible to collect suggestive and usable 
materials on woodcraft, textile painting, 
charcoal sketching, pen and pencil work, 
shellcraft, leathercraft, decals, rug-mak- 
ing, ceramics, sequins, embroidery and 
felt work. As a means of motivating and 
vitalizing the proposed unit, students 
were encouraged to assemble examples 
and materials, too. 

An excellent instructional technicolor 
film, Hand Industries of Mexico, was 
used to introduce this Arts-Crafts phase 
of homemaking. Before the film show- 
ing, students were given mimeographed 
forms to prepare them to watch for im- 
portant points. Subsequent evaluation 
lessons stimulated discussion on Mexi- 
can family life and handicraft. 

Other interest arousing devices in- 
cluded a demonstration by the Polo- 
meme Potters, famous ceramic crafts- 
men, on one of our regular Junior- 
Senior High School lyceum programs. 
This was a fascinating visualization of 
the ancient and modern methods of the 
craft. An attractive and helpful array 
of arts and crafts materials, arranged by 
a class display committee, also attracted 
interest. Further assistance was given 
by the professional personnel of the 
USO which has become a community 
center in Lawton City. 

After some background, appreciation 
and interest lessons, the class divided 
itself into special interest groups. At 
first the various groups planned to work 
at separate types of arts and crafts at 
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the same time. But statements like the 
following quickly changed this plan: “I 
want to make a felt head band for my 
sister’s birthday present; ‘May I go with 
the woodcraft group to the manual arts 
shop and make a tray for my grand- 
mother?”; “I want to learn something 
about all kinds of crafts’; “I want to 
make a decorative perfume bottle and 
powder box with decals for my dresser, 
but I also want to learn ceramics.” With 
similar remarks coming from all twenty- 
six class members, we immediately began 


Arts and Crafts for All 


By Ruth G. Spencer 


Chairman of Vocational Homemaking 
Lawton City Schools, Lawton, Oklahoma 


setting up a calendar allowing ample 
class time for each one of the ten chosen 
types of arts and crafts. 

The students were enthusiastic adver- 
tisers of this new phase of their curri- 
culum. In addition, colorful bulletin 
boards and exhibits attracted other stu- 
dents into the department. Our class 
news reporter gave a story and calendar 
to the local daily newspaper. Requests 
to join the arts and crafts class began 
pouring in from adults. 

(Concluded on page 57) 





Mrs. Ruth G. Spencer, Chairman 


to the south, Mexico. 


craftsman employs: 


LAWTON CITY SCHOOLS VOCATIONAL HOMEMAKING 

Miss Carrie Fisher, Homemaking Teacher 

Mrs. Opal Clare, Homemaking Teacher 
INSTRUCTIONAL FILM-"HAND INDUSTRIES OF MEXICO” 

Objectives: To develop an understanding and appreciation of our good neighbors 


To gain an idea of industrial and economic changes which the past 
century has brought about and their effect upon family life. 


I. Observe carefully and record the various hand industries, which the Mexican 











1. 5. 
2. 6. 
3. 7. 
4, 8. 





IV. Términology 
1. Leisure 
2. Vocation 


3. Hobby 


‘ neighbors? 





II. Evaluate family life and standard of living in Mexico. 


III. Since the industrial and economic changes of the past century have had a 
powerful effect upon the activities of the home, our next problem is--What 
has come to take the place of these lost ACTIVITIES, INTEREST AND IDEALS? 
(Discuss with your family and friends and prepare a one-page paper suggesting 
ways and means of making worthy use of our leisure time). 


4. Standard of Living 


V. Class discussion, Panel, Forum, Symposium, etc. 
To check up occasionally on our leisure activities may cause us to plan a bit 
differently. A survey of just how we spend our leisure time may show us how 
we might get more genuine joy and satisfaction out of this part of our lives. 
Evaluate the leisure time pursuits which you and your gang share together. 


VI. (A) What famous American has recently returned from a friendly visit to Mexico? 
(B) Is it desirable and necessary that we cultivate friendship without Mexican 


VII. Bring to class anything which you care to exhibit that is typical Mexican art. 


7. Family. Recreation 
8. Avocation 


5. Native Arts 
6. Peon 








Concentration on important points during the film showing, Hand Industries of 
Mexico, was achieved by giving the students this chart to fill out beforehand 
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These rings are some of the many in Essie Elliott’s collection. Reading from 
left to right on the top bar we see: a ring of polished petrified wood; a wish- 
ing ring from Tom Breneman’s Breakfast Club; Persian pearls and carnelian in 
silver filigree; garnet set in two shades of gold; green stone from Jensen’s in 
Denmark; alexandrite in silver; dogwood pattern silver ring from Kentucky; 
Chinese carved cinnabar. In the second row: Mexican jade surrounded by “Taxco 
pearls”: carved obsidian from Taxco; Mexican amethyst and silver leaves; jade 
Aztec warrior; dark gold and turquoise Buddha; antique Zuni with turquoise 
matrix. The third row displays: a Chinese puzzle ring; betrothal or cimmal 
ring (see how hands clasp); moss agate with natural “E”; painting of Christ 
under glass. In the fourth row sparkles: a Panamanian gold bug set in lucite; 
a ring of Spanish garnets and seed pearls; a poison or perfume ring; a Danish 
ring from the San Francisco World’s Fair in 1939. The fifth row shows: a 
steak bone ring with “ebony” heart and red stone; a Nazi ring; Black Hills 
gold around a sagittate with rutile inclusion; a fluorescent ring; one of floral 
silver; a Brazilian beetle; an Arabian good luck ring; an imitation star sapphire 
costume ring. The bottom row features: a turquoise with concealed coral 
Buddha; operculum or South Sea “cat’s eye”? mounted in tortoise shell; white 
and black cameo; cameo made from Vesuvius lava; wedgwood in silver; and last 
of all green chalcedony set in marcasite. As she said, rings are her hobby 


Rings— 


Y mother loved jewelry, especially 

rings. So do my sister Roxana and 

I. It doesn’t ease my conscience 
one bit to tell of the way I ruined my 
mother’s wedding ring. It was a deli- 
cate band of gold carved with a pattern 
of maple leaves. I begged her to let me 
wear it to high school and, though I’m 
sure she did not want to, she finally 
gave in, to relieve herself of repeated 
teasing, no doubt. 

That day we investigated mercury in 
chemistry class. I held that fascinating 
liquid metal in my hands and that night 
Mama’s wedding ring dropped apart 
into five or six pieces. Can you imagine 
how she must have felt? J did not, 
probably because adolescence is a selfish 
and a trying age to itself and to parents. 
It was only with maturing years that I 
realized how much I deserved the re- 
criminations my mother did not give. 

An earlier experience involved a “dia- 
mond” solitaire. I was in the fourth 
grade in a rural school. I had no money 
for such luxuries as jewels! A school- 
mate was more fortunate, even though 
her parents “took in washing.” She sent 
away for a diamond ring which cost all 
of ten cents! She let me wear it till 
recess time. Just as the dismissal bell 
rang I discovered that the brilliant, 
lovely stone was missing and only a 
circlet with prongs remained. The all- 
gone ghastly feeling I had would today 
be described as a whole stomach-full of 
butterflies all fluttering at once. It was 
a much worse emotional upset than if 
I now borrowed a diamond ring from 
Blanche Stover and lost it. My life-long 
good luck fairy saved me. I found the 
diamond on the shelf of my desk among 
the books. The episode partially condi- 
tioned me against borrowing. My moth- 
er’s wedding ring completed the lesson. 

My father’s plain gold wedding ring 
is a keepsake Roxana and I share al- 
ternately six months at a time. He 
never removed it from his finger after 
the wedding. It is a thin, rich yellow 
gold band we treasure greatly. 

The rings I have today fall into sev- 
eral categories: (1) rings I wear fre- 
quently; (2) novelty or unusual rings; 
(3) rings I do not or cannot wear, but 
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are My Hobby 


By Essie L. Elliott 


i Department of the AHEA 





Chairman, Home E jes in B 


Director of Home Economies, California Fruit Growers Exchange 


which remind me pleasurably of persons 
and places. 

I like Mexican rings. My sister and 
I flew to Mexico City just before World 
War II began. At that time, one United 
States dollar bought almost five of Mexi- 
co’s. Imagine finding yourself in Taxco 
with $100 to spend, although you gave 
up only twenty of those you brought 
from home. . 

My first purchase was a rather heavy 
silver ring, set with an Aztec face carved 
out of the black lava glass known as 


obsidian. On the return plane the pas. 


sengers compared “loot.” Several tried 
to buy this ring from me. I liked it all 
the more and I wear it often. 

The Mexicans feature a silver bead 
effect for trim on rings and other jewel- 
ry. These beads are often called Taxco 
pearls because of the lustrous pearl-like 
polish they acquire. I have a favorite 
ring of this type which I wear often. I 
study Spanish each winter for recreation 
and last Christmas my instructor, Senor- 
ita Caritina Castillo, brought it to me 
from Mexico. It is large, one and a half 
by one inch, with a carved face of pale 
green’ jade surrounded by seventeen 
Taxco pearls. 

Two other rings from Mexico were 
gifts to me from traveling friends; one, 
a dark green carved face of a warrior 
with a crown of silver; the other, an 
amythest set between two large silver 
leaves. 

In Seattle, Washington, there is an 
interesting shop in ‘the University dis- 
trict which specializes in agates. Last 
spring both Elena Zelayeta and I were 
speakers at several professional affairs in 
the Northwest. Elena, as many of you 
know, is totally blind. With the help 
of Lou Richardson and Genevieve Calla- 
han, two well-known home economists 
of California, Elena has published two 
very successful books, Elena’s Famous 
Mexican and Spanish Recipes and 
Elena’s Lessons in Living. 

But back to the agate shop. Elena and 
I strolled into this shop because of some 
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stones I saw in the window. The owner 
showed us many treasures, among them 
a moss agate with a brown initial E in 
the pattern. Often L’s and T’s and V’s 
are found by the cutters, but seldom a 
perfect E. Elena gave it to me for my 
birthday and I had it mounted in gold. 
It is a ring unique. 

I treasure, too, another moss agate 
mounted in Black Hills gold. A lapidist 
says it is a “sagittate with rutile inclu- 
sion,” but I don’t believe Jeannette 
Hendricks suspected any such fancy 
terms when she sent it to me from 
South Dakota. 

I have three cameo rings—all quite 
different. My grandmother’s cameo, a 
white face on a black background; a 
piece of Vesuvius lava carved in a Rom- 
an design, its sand color set. off by a 
plain gold mounting; and a white on 
pale blue wedgwood given to Norma 
Young of the Mutual Broadcasting Com- 
pany when she interviewed Mr. Wedg- 
wood on a visit to Los Angeles many 
years ago. Norma gave it to lucky me. 

Rings consisting of two or more bands 
joined by pivots or interlocking bands 
are called gimmal rings. I have a 
Chinese puzzle ring of five crooked 
bands which, if properly fitted together, 
make a single ring. I have the compli- 
cated directions, but have never had 
time nor patience to put them together. 

Similar to the gimmal ring is the 
betrothal ring I bought (notice that this 
was not given to me) in Boston with 
birthday money. On each of two bands 
is a hand. These hands interiock when 
closed. Sometimes these clasped hand 
rings have two hearts hidden beneath 
which unite to make one. 

An elephant has coarse hairs at the 
tip of his tail. Made into a ring they 
are said to bring good luck. I have two 
of these hairs mounted in gold grooved 
bands. I wear them with a separating 
circlet which was a divorcee’s first wed- 
ding ring. I’m not telling her name 
nor the source of the elephant hairs! 

To make blood run cold (a good 


summer pastime), read about the days 
of the Borgias when enemies were liqui- 
dated with poison dropped into food 
and drink from rings. So far I’ve used 
my two secret compartment rings for 
pertume only. One is a high bezel of 
topaz from Switzerland; the other, a 
dull gold beaded ring. 

A ring given me by my Sunkist staff 
is unusual. It was brought from the 
Orient by a refugee soon after Pearl 
Harbor. A turquoise lid lifted by a 
spring discloses a tiny carved coral 
Buddha. 

A cat’s eye is the operculum or trap 
door of certain snail found on the reefs 
of Australia and the South Sea islands. 
This shell varies from deep green color 
all over to pure white. Most cats’ eyes 
have a greenish “pupil” and shell white 
“cornea.” I am fortunate in knowing 
an officer of the late war and his wife 
who, through the four years he was in 
the Pacific war zone, wrote to each other 
every day. Think what a war diary, as 
well as evidence of her parents’ devo- 
tion, their daughter Halcyon will have. 
This officer husband brought to his wife 
a necklace of matched cats’ eyes mounted 
in tortoise shell and a lustrous cat’s eye 
ring to me. 

The ring which has caused the most 
comment, decidedly a conversation 
piece, is a gold beetle set in a lucite 
dome. The beetle was sent to me from 
the jungles of Panama by Mr. Allen 
Goodrich, an official on the inter-Ameri- 
can highway under construction during 
the war. Mr. Franklin Allen, representa 
tive of American Weekly magazine on 
the Pacific Coast, met my challenging 
invitation to mount this golden scarab 
in lucite. A beautiful piece of pre- 
cision work (his hobby) resulted. 

A green costume ring I wear often 
with black or green dresses came from 
the island of Bahrein in the Persian 
Gulf. It is chalcedony set in a border 
of marcasite. Years ago (and it still may 
be so) this island had only one hundred 
inhabitants and no fresh water except 
from subocean springs. Thus do rings 
teach physical science and geography, as 
well as history and romance. 

In colonial days it was the custom to 
give funeral gifts to close friends of the 
departed—rings to women, gloves to 
men. After a radio broadcast for Sun- 
kist at Salem, Massachusetts, one time I 
went to the House of Seven Gables in 
search of a ring. I had little to choose 
from, but I did find a small ebony 
mourning ring set with a tiny pearl. 

I wish there were space to tell of the 
friends and places involved in the his- 
tories of the following rings in my col- 
lection: 

A ring carved from steak bone by the 
father of Elise and Edna Larsen of Long 


(Concluded on page 59) 
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OW safe is “safe at home?” may 

seem a silly question, but its answer 

is grim and appalling. Statistics 
show that more people are killed and 
hurt in the home than anywhere else. 
How to make “‘safe at home” mean what 
it says is accomplished, of course, by 
diligently practicing accident preven- 
tion. 

Safety is a first essential of good hous- 
ing. To be safe, housing must be safely 
planned and constructed, safely main- 
tained and used according to safe prac 
tices. There are teaching activities to 
impress each of these aims upon the 
minds of pupils. 

An extremely easy class room game 
may be used to introduce the study of 
home safety. The teacher’s aim is to 
awaken interest in a subject which, 
though very important, can be so dull. 
The object of the game is to find out 
how safe homes are. Any one of several 
questions could serve to open discussion 
of home safety. “Which is the safer— 
homes or schools?” “In which are you 
safer—at home or in a Pullman?” “Just 
how safe is your home?” The teacher 
then suggests that the class play a game 
to see if they can discover the answers 
themselves. 

To play the safety game two leaders 
are chosen for teams. According to the 
procedure of a spelling bee the leaders 
choose sides until all members of the 
class belong to one side or the other. 
Both leaders go to the blackboard to 
record replies from members of their 
respective teams. Each pupil is expected 
to be ready when her turn comes to de- 
scribe a home accident about which 
she knows because of personal experi- 
ence, through the recital of a family 
member or a friend or as the result of 
reading. If she cannot think of any, 
she forfeits her turn. The leader writes 
on the board a word or descriptive 
phrase to identify each accident. For 
example, each new type of accident that 
suggests a separate classification—falls, 
burns, etc.—merits two points, whereas 
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Accidents Are No Fun 


=-But Safety Games Are 


a second report of a similar accident 
earns only one point. The side that con- 
tributes most in a given length of time 
wins. 

After collecting these brief descrip- 
tions the next step is to go back to the 
reporter and ascertain the cause of each 
accident. Was it faulty building con- 
struction or carelessness on the part of 
someone using the house or its grounds? 
Was it due to the bad habits of the 
individual injured? Letters can be used 
as keys, that is, C might stand for per- 
sonal carelessness; H for house defect; 
G for grounds; OT for outbuildings, 
and so on. When more than one cause 
is responsible, as in the case of a broken 
arm due to carelessness in leaving a 
fence board lying across a path and the 
injured person running down the dark 
path without watching his step, the com- 
bined symbols C and G might serve. 

As a further step of study using this 
game, see what ages are most frequently 
affected. Reports from the Statistical 
Division of the National Safety Council 
provide information about the kinds 
and number of accidents, their causes 
and the age groups affected, thus’ mak- 
ing it easy and interesting to compare 
the results of the blackboard game with 
the most recently published figures for 
home accidents as shown in Accident 
Facts, a bulletin giving data on a na- 
tional scale. 

Out of the home accident game comes 
a long list of home projects. Every class 
member will be inspired to think of his 
or her own situation, to discuss home 
accidents with family members and to 
take steps to remove hazards. The stu- 
dent’s project could outline ways for 
stimulating interest among family mem- 
bers and list the things that were being 
done to create safe order. To illustrate 
from the project of one student: she re- 
moved all toys and other objects from 
stairs and thoroughfares; had all family 
members form the habit of fastening the 
baby’s crib securely so she could not 
fall out; put basement in order to pre- 


By Hazel Shultz 


The Home-Study Department 
University of Chicago, Chicago 


vent barked skins; and painted risers 
of basement steps white for better vis- 
ability. 

The most important educational re- 
sult of the safety game is that every 
pupil should become permanently safety 
conscious. Real home safety is possible 
only when all persons consider it so con- 
stantly that the habit of thinking in 
terms of safety makes safe actions easy, 
spontaneous and automatic. 


Home Safety Projects 


1.Make a Monthly Safety Inspection 
Tour routine. The National Safety 
Council* has a Check List for Home 
Safety and a folder Your Own Room, 
for this purpose. 

2. Encourage pupils to check their news- 
papers and radios for reports of home 
accidents. And to post on the bulletin 
board appraisals of the cost of each acci- 
dent as represented in loss of life; per- 
manent injury, crippling or disfigure- 
ment; money costs, such as doctor and 
hospital bills. See Accident Facts and 
also To Keep Them Safe, bulletins of 
the National Safety Council. 

3. Appoint committees to attend fires 
in the community and try to determine 
cause. Follow with class discussion and 
suggestions for the prevention of similar 
fires. 

4. Appoint committees to inspect, where 
possible, other types of home accidents 
to determine the cause and to report to 
the class how they happened, why and 
what to do to avoid similar accidents. 
5. Consult a responsible person in a 
local insurance office to learn what home 
hazards are most common. Decide what 
means of prevention can be recom- 
mended. 





* For helpful leaflets, pamphlets and bulletins secure 
a copy of Home Safety Bibliography for Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers, The National Safety Council, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. Also write the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, 
New York 7, for the pamphlet, The Fire Safe Home. 
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HROUGH the traffic-congested Thir- 

ties of New York City, radiating 

from one of its main arteries which 
later blossoms forth as the world-famed 
Great White Way, trundle truck upon 
truck of dresses pushed by delivery boys 
from factory to retail store. Delivery 
of the merchandise which will clothe 
the women of the Empire City, and 
shipment of goods throughout the State 
and the nation, are the last in a whole 
chain of processes whereby the textile 
fabrics which emerge from the mills 
reach the public in the form of ready- 
made apparel. 

New York takes the lead among the 
forty-eight states in the manufacture of 
feminine apparel. Newest, and cur- 
rently the most flourishing of the in- 
dustries in this field, is the manufac- 
ture of the ready-to-wear dress. A stone’s 
throw from the Thirty-fourth Street 
I.R.T. subway station is a modern fire- 
proof building more than a_ score 
stories high, stolid in external appear- 
ance as any city office building, but 
within a veritable hive of industry. A 
single dress manufacturing firm, Max 
Wiesen and Sons, Inc., occupies five 
floors, similar firms the remainder. This 
one company alone turns out approxi- 
mately 40,000 popular-priced dresses a 
week at the height ‘of the season. 

Each step in the dressmaking process 
is carefully planned to ensure the great- 
est efficiency, economy and speed. In 
spacious workrooms equipped with 
fluorescent lighting, set high above 
ground level to ensure the maximum of 
sunlight and air, the 800 employees of 
this firm go about their appointed jobs 
without confusion or hurry. 


@® The Sample-Hand and _ the 
Pattern Cutter Take Over — 
Before any dress goes into mass produc- 


tion a sample dress is made. With the 
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The Story of a Dress 


By Maude H. Lyneh 


Mass production of ready-to-wear has helped make American women the best 
dressed in the world. On these pages we tour a modern dress manufacturing 


firm where approximately 40,000 dresses per week are turned out during the 
height of a season., Above, are pictured the first three steps in the pro- 


duction line—designing, draping and pattern making. This article appeared 
in the March 1947 issue of the Industrial Bulletin of the New York State 


Department of Labor and is _ reprinted 


designer’s sketch as a model, the expert 
sample hand drapes the material to be 
used on a dress form and thus fashions 
a sample dress of a definite style and 
size, complete in every detail. Any 
necessary adjustments are made at this 
initial stage. The completed dress is 
then measured by a pattern maker who 
cuts out in heavy cardboard an original 
pattern of the given style and size. This 
original then goes to the grader whose 
job it is to lay out from the original 
pattern the various sizes. Using each 
section of the original as a model, he 
drafts a similar section of a different 
size. He expands or reduces the original 
three times until he has, in all, four 
complete dress patterns of different sizes. 

Patterns are drafted on large sheets 
of dotted paper marked for yardage and 
tailored to fit the width of the fabric 
used. The blue dots on this paper serve 
to direct the pattern makers in arrang- 
ing the sections on the paper, since parts 
of a dress must be cut on the bias, other 
sections must follow a diagonal weave 
in the cloth, while for others the pat- 
tern must run parallel to the cloth 


here with their special permission 


selvedge. Each sheet of the paper can 
be portioned out to make four com- 
plete dresses of the same style but of 
different sizes. 


@ Six Hundred and Twenty-four 
Dresses at a Clip—Before cutting 
operations begin, huge bolts of cloth 
have been placed on rollers at the end 
of the cutting tables—spun rayons, al- 
pacas, printed jerseys, velva-ray marqut- 
settes, sheer prints. Fabrics come in a 
dozen colors and as many patterns— 
black and navy—pastel shades of blue, 
green, rose and lilac; striped, checked, 
polka dotted and flowered designs. On 
tables which are slightly larger than the 
pattern-paper these bolts of fabric are 
unrolled. Layers upon layers of cloth 
of the same fabric and design but of 
different color, are stretched one upon 
the other, edge carefully matched with 
edge, length with length. Each stretch 
or ply of cloth, like the paper pattern, 
is just large enough to make four dresses 
of the same style but of different sizes. 
As many as 156 plys may be super- 
imposed one on the other. On top of 
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Left to right: Delivering bolts of cloth; laying the cloth—as many as 156 plys may be superimposed one on the other; the 
cutting knife goes through easily; each section of the dress is sorted and tied in bundles; work is assigned by the piece 


these the four-dress pattern is fixed. 
The cloth-cutter is then ready to begin 
operations. His electric-powered cutter, 
a small easily maneuverable instrument 
resembling somewhat the needle-shaft of 
a sewing machine, can follow the lines 
of the pattern to a hair. The cutting 
knife goes through the 156 layers of 
cloth as easily as a fine wire cuts through 
a pound of half-melted butter. When 
two men, working from opposite ends 
of the cutting-table have completed the 
run of the board, their sharp instru- 
ments have cut out as many as 624 
dresses. 


@ Assorting and Assembling — 
Each section of the dress-to-be is then 
tied in a separate bundle, skirts in one 
pile, sleeves in another, collars in an- 
other, and these are transferred to the 
assorters’ tables: Sections are first as- 
sorted according to size and color; then 
all the makings of a single dress are 
lightly folded together. Several dresses 
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of the same style and size are then tied 
in bundles and the bundles sent down 
to the sewing floor where the business 
of putting the pieces together is under- 
taken. 


@® The Daily Stint—Amidships ol 
the workroom is a large counter behind 
which, in numerous pigeon holes, the 
numbered bundles sent down from the 
cutting room are placed. At these coun- 
ters the sewing machine operators re- 
ceive their work. The number of each 
bundle handed out is entered in the 
record book of the individual worker 
receiving it. Thus a record of the work 
completed by each operator during the 
course of a day is maintained. Workers 
are paid on a piece-rate basis. 

Skilled workers acquire the celerity 
of a sleight-of-hand artist. The quick- 
ness of the hand deceives the eye . 
Zip! and a seam is finished. Zip! Zip! 
and sleeves are set in, a collar attached. 

A special hand machine has already 


turned the collars, ties and fabric belts 
before they reach the sewer. The dress 
takes shape, is laid aside and another 
started. Once a bundle is finished, the 
dresses are tied together, piled on a 
truck and taken to the felling, pinking 
and buttonholing machines. 


@ The Handworker Is Still Es- 
sential—Thus far in the dress-making 


process, the machine has had the stellar 
role. Now the handworker comes into 
play. The machine-sewn garments make 
another journey to another large work- 
room at one end of which stand four 
dressmakers’ forms, each of a different 
size. Each dress is fitted to its appro- 
priate form, checked for fit, for any 
sewing defects—an uneven hem, ill- 
matched fabric. Defective garments are 
rejected, the rest go to the opposite end 
of the long workroom where ironing 
boards are lined up, row on row. Here 
male workers press the garments, with 


(Concluded on page 52) 
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Left to right: Skilled workers quickly sew up seams; button holes made by machine; felling and pinking machines; dresses 
next inspected on appropriate forms; pressing; workers clean off stray threads etc.; only finishing touches are hand-done 
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UCH of the drudgery and uncer- 

tainty of sewing can be eliminated 

by the use of some very simple, 
handy and inexpensive tools not ordi- 
narily used for sewing. There are special 
tricks, too, in using sewing box “‘staples” 
to make sewing more fun. Here are 
some typical examples: 


* Use paper weights instead of pins to 
hold pattern pieces in place when cut- 
ting thick materials like suede coatings 
and velveteen. Make your own paper 
weights by filling gay colored sacks with 
beans or rice. It also helps to lay the 
pattern on the wrong side of the mate- 
rial and cut just one thickness at a 
time. 


* Use one of the new sets of colored 
pencils and matching carbon paper sold 
at notion counters for marking pattern 
perforations. Two pieces may be marked 
at once. The marks clean off easily but 


PP > 





be sure to mark only on the wrong side 
of the material. 


* Use left-over colored thread for con- 
trasting basting and marking precise 
stitching lines when chalk or pencil 
won't do. For ease in assembling cut- 
out pattern pieces, mark darts and tucks 
with one color thread, center front and 
seam lines with another. 


* Use darning or embroidery cotton for 
making tailors’ tacks. It doesn’t fall out 
as ordinary thread does. After basting 
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(uick Tricks 
for Easy Sewing 


By Margaret Smith 


Clothing Specialist 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
United States Department of Agriculture 


and before stitching pull out the tacks 
for they are hard to remove if caught 
in with the machine stitching. 


* Use silk or very fine cotton thread for 
basting folded edges in wool garments. 
The fine threads do not leave ugly press 
marks that are hard to steam out. 

One of the hardest tasks for begin- 
ning sewers is stitching straight, even 
seams. It is possible to stitch accurately, 
quickly and without any trouble if these 
suggestions are followed: 


* Use a seam guide for stitching seams, 
marking seam allowances that will be 
turned under, and for some outside edge 
stitching. This guide is a machine at- 
tachment that screws into the machine 
bed and can be adjusted the distance 
from the needle of the desired seam 
width. Make certain that the outside 
seam edges have been cut evenly and 
then stitch straight by holding the edge 
of the seam evenly along the bar of the 
seam guide. The guide also helps in 
pre-stitching edges that are likely to 
stretch, such as shoulders and yokes. 


* To be extra sure of stitching edges 
straight, as at lapel edges and collar 
ends, draw the stitching line on the 
wrong side with chalk or colored pencil. 
For this use a transparent ruler with 
one-eighth inch markings on both sides 








and ends. Such a ruler is handy for 
marking hem widths, stitching lines on 
darts, tucks and curved edges such as 
neck and armholes. 

These sewing tricks save time and 
trouble: 


* Keep material firm when hand-hem- 
ming by pinning one end to a basting 





fabric-covered 


well-padded 
building brick). There is a clamp espe- 
cially designed for this that will take 
up less room but costs more. 


brick (a 


* Slip a basting board under a part of 
any garment that should be kept flat 
while working on it. One of the flat 
boards around which yard goods is 
wrapped serves the purpose. 


(Concluded on page 52) 
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O contribution to cleanliness and 

good grooming is likely to outweighr 

the daily bath or shower, but for 
many of us, bathing does not solve the 
perspiration problem. Bathing will re- 
move existing perspiration and any at- 
tendant odor but will not prevent 
perspiration odor later on. Most of us 
need an effective deodorant at least a 
few times a week even though we think 
we do not perspire or are not likely to 
offend. 

One of the amazing things about the 
perspiration problem is the fact that 
people frequently recognize their occa- 
stonal need for it but are blind to the 
efficacy of daily deodorant use. They 
don’t seem to realize it should occupy 
the same place in their grooming pro- 
gram as washing their faces or brushing 
their hair. The result of occasional de- 
odorant use is stained, odorous clothing 
which when put back on a clean body 
promptly pollutes the whole grooming 
picture, and leaves you right where you 
were before you took your bath. The 
occasional deodorant user who forgets or 
neglects her obligation to herself not 
only spoils a good frock but spoils her- 
self in the eyes of anyone who comes 
in contact with her. 

One of the really eye-opening con- 
versations I have had on deodorants was 
with a woman who was overwhelming- 
ly offensive but no one could guess what 
really was the matter because she seemed 
to be completely clean in all her habits. 
One day, a group of us, in which she was 
present, was discussing the matter of 
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Nweet Skin! 


No sissy, he! 


By Mary Brown 


Beauty and Good Grooming Editor 


He knows the well-scrubbed look on up- 


to-date boys and girls today is enhanced by a daily 


application of 


perspiration and deodorants and she 
turned to me and very positively said: 
“T don’t need a deodorant, of course, I 
use dress shields.” I almost giggled until 
I realized she was deadly serious. When 
I tried to reach her about the difference 
between protecting your clothing and 
protecting your friends, every word I 
said bounced from her like a rubber 
ball off a stone wall, and she looked 
at me as though I were speaking a lan- 
guage popular on Mars. I could almost 
vow that to this day that woman is still 
socially undesirable, but still does not 
believe she will ever need a deodorant. 

Excess perspiration isn’t something 
that was with us from babyhood, like 
our eyelashes or our toe nails. Odor 
trouble usually begins at puberty when 
we are undergoing that change from 
child to adult. Because it is a difficult 
time for most of us and we are concen- 
trating on other problems such as oun 
awkwardness or a bad complexion we 
don’t pay too much attention to the 
things that don’t show. That's how the 
neglect of an odorous perspiration con- 
dition begins, and we become so used to 
what we consider our natural body scent 
that we give little thought to what the 
rest of the world may think about it. 
Later on, some of us learn about it in 
a kind way through our parents or a 
good friend . . . but more often than not 
our awakening grows out of a cruel 
experience, 

For some obscure reason teen-age 
boys, and even men, too often consider 
the deodorant problem one for girls and 


clean smelling, effective deodorant 


women only. Far from it! A _ reliable 
deodorant is as essential to everyone's 
personal grooming as a bar of soap, 
for the two agents work hand in hand 
—one cleanses—the other sees that clean- 
liness and a sweet skin are maintained 
throughout the day. 

There are two types of preparations 
for perspiration control. One is the de- 
odorant which merely neutralizes perspi- 
ration odor and_ frequently checks 
perspiration to a small degree; the other 
is the anti-perspirant which contains 
more astringent salts usually and which 
checks odor and moisture to such a de- 
gree that clothing is protected too. 

Even among people who believe in 
the use of deodorants you will find that 
many of them think there is a season 
for them and until the hot weather 
comes they refuse to use one. Tight 
fitted clothing and steam heated rooms 
make perspiration a_ very real cold 
weather problem. I don’t know any arti- 
cle of clothing that is likely to meet 
perspiration and retain its odor more 
than a sweater which is wooly and snug 
under the arm where perspiration odor 
is usually most powerful. And sweaters 
are not likely to be tubbed or cleaned 
so often as other articles of clothing; 
hence, their soiled quality is more ob- 
vious. 

I can’t guess why people fight the 
deodorant habit when the application 
is so simple, pleasant and rapid. Wheth- 
er you use a cream, lotion or powder 
application is fast and the product is 
usually quick-vanishing, sweet-smelling 
and inexpensive. For a fraction of a 
penny a day, plus a few flicks of a fin- 
ger, it doesn’t pay any of us to turn 
our backs on such important grooming 
protection. The deodorant should be 
part of the bath—it should be the next 
step after the last damp spot has been 
rubbed dry by our friendly, nubby, 
towel. It should be as close and handy 
in our bathroom as soap, and then who 
can say of us anything but sweet skin! 
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Period Background 





Costume Charts 


Sources and Influences 


Characteristics 


Textiles; Decoration 


By Hazel T. Craig 


Headdress 








19th CENTURY 
GAY NINETIES 
Women entered the 
business and profes- 
sional world, 
Long distance wireless 
by Marconi 1896. 
First motion picture 
in America, New York 

896. 


Ford’s first automo- 
bile 1895. 

Radium discovered 
1896. 

Spanish American War 
ended 1898. 


Sources: 

Women’s magazines 
Calendars 

Paintings 

Museum collections 
Harper’s Bazaar 


Influences: 

Woman’s entrance into 
business world 
Woman’s participation 
in sports 

English fashion for 
tailored clothes 


The bustle was followed 
by the hour-glass sil- 
houette with 18 inch 
waist, voluminous skirt, 
leg o’ mutton sleeves. 
Yokes, berthas, fichus 
and high boned collars 
gave width at shoulders. 
Toward 1900 the con- 
trasting waist and skirt 
came in and the tailor- 
ed suit was born. 

Short fur jackets fit- 
ted at waist or long 
fitted coats were worn. 
Clothes for the occas- 
sion became more im- 
portant. Bloomer bath- 
ing suit appeared, 


Serge, cheviot, tweed, 
alpaca, foulard, oxford, 
calico were the chief 
materials, 

Inexpensive materials 
were desired and many 
cheap dyes were used. 
Embroidery, tucks, lace, 
net ruching, ribbon and 
velvet were important 
as trimmings. 

United Garment Work- 
ers of America formed 
1891. aq 


Hair was combed high 
with a fringe of bangs! 
over the forehead. To- 
ward the end of the 
century the pompadour 


became popular. 


Hats as a rule were) 
small — the sailor and 
small curved brim soon! 
replaced the bonnet ex. |) 
cept for the utilitarian | 


sun bonnet, 




































20th CENTURY FIRST 
DECADE AND 
WORLD WAR I 
Wright brothers’ glider 
carried first person in 
1903. 
Panama Canal opened 
in 1914, 
First modern film 
“Birth of a Nation” 
1915. First transcon- 
tinental telephone 
connection. 
Russian Revolution 
= of royal rule 


U.S. entered World 
War April 1917 and 
end of war Nov. 1918. 
Beauty parlors in- 
creased rapidly. 


Sources: 

Fashion magazines 
Photographs 
Snapshots 
Paintings 

Movies 


Influences: 
Improvement in manu- 
facturing techniques 
Movie stars 

French designers 
(Vionnet, Poiret, 
Chanel) 

The war 

The stage 








20th CENTURY 
FLAPPER AGE 
Women given right to 
vote in 1920, 

First trans-Atlantic 
flight in 1919, 
Sound movies came in 
during middle 20's. 
Lindbergh crossed At- 
lantic in 1927, 

Byrd flew over North 
Pole in 1926 and 
South Pole 1929. 
Rayon had _ become 
identified as the fifth 
textile fiber. 


Sources: 
Same as above 


Influences: 

Movies and stage 
Rise of professional 
designers—Worth, 
Poiret, Paquin 
Excavation of King 
Tut’s tomb 


The hour-glass figure 
continued during first 
decade. Skirts became 
fuller and the “morn- 
ing-glory” skirt, fitted 
at hips and flared full 
at ankles was a fad. 
Breath at shoulders 
was emphasized with 
square yokes and ber- 
thas. The guimpe came 


in. 
About 1910 the hobble 
skirt appeared followed 
by the peg-top skirt. 
Still later the harem 
skirt and basque dress 
were popular. 

Other costumes were: 
auto duster, knicker 
outfit, middy blouse 
dress. 


First decade: char- 
meuse, messaline, al- 
paca, serge, foulard 
and crepe de chine in 
peacock blue 
and brown. 

Second decade: chiffon, 
voile and laces were 


popular for evening 
wear. Rayon entered 
the market. 

Embroidery, fringing, 
tucking, beading and 
insertion were principal 
trimmings. 

Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of erica 


founded 1914, 

First rayons manufac- 
tured commercially in 
U.S. 1911, 





High pompadours were || 


held over huge _ rolls 
called “rats” and hats 
were set on bandeaus, 
Hat crowns were large 
and trimmed with 


plumes, flowers or) 
birds. The pompadour | 


gave way to ear loops 
with padding and by 
1916 hats were smaller, 
Permanent wave about 
1915. 





Merry Widow 
Felt with Bow 















The roaring 20’s intro- 
duced one of the ugli- 
est dress silhouettes. 
A tubular dress with no 
waist line and a wide 
band extending around 
the hips. Sleeves were 
plain and boat neck, 
sailor and Peter Pan 
collars were common. 
During the early 20's 
dresses were tubular 
and nearly ankle length 
but by 1928-29 even 
evening dresses were 
knee length, 

The racoon coat, auto- 
graphed slicker and 
flopping galoshes were 
typical college wear. 


The term rayon was 
given to the man-made 
silk in 1924 and rayons 
increased in use. 
Applique and beading 
became popular trim- 
ming mediums and 
hand painting was also 
used on dresses, 
Zippers first appeared 
on galoshes in 1924 
and a few years later 
on dresses, 

Lastex yarns made suc- 
cessfully for the first 
time in 1930 and open- 
ed a new field in tex- 
tiles. 





During the early 20's | 


hair was flat on top of 
head and caught back 











in puffs over the ears} 


The fashion for bobbed 
hair was established by 






the middle 20’s andj 
the wind-blown andi 
shingle showed the bob # 








at its shortest. Bobby 
pins came in. Hat 
were small — toques, 
berets, cloches. 









Cloche Hat 





20th CENTURY 
DEPRESSION, 
WORLD WAR II 
Color motion pictures 
came in during 30's. 
King Edward VIII 
abdicated and George 
VI came to throne in 
England 1936, 

First Atlantic passen- 
ger plane flown 1939. 
Pearl Harbor attacked 
December 7, 1941. 
VE Day May 8, 1945. 
VJ Day Sept. 2, 1945. 
Rapid advances in all 
fields of science, most 


important of which 
was A-Bomb, First 
**pilotless’’ plane 


spanned Atlantic Sept. 
1947, 





Sources: 
Same as above 


Influences: 

Movies and stage 
Mae West (1937-38) 
Increased interest in 
Balkan countries 
Increased interest in 
Latin America 
Wartime restrictions 
Rule L-85 

Historic styles for the 
“new look” of 1947 





The tubular silhouette 
continued but waist 
line became normal; 
hemline was below mid- 
calf. Bare midriff ap- 
peared about 1939, The 
1940’s brought darted 
sleeves, heavy shoulder 
pads, slim hips, shorter 
skirts. Girls adopted 
boy fashions from 
shirts to trousers. Suits 
very important. 

The “new look” with 
nipped in waist, slop- 
ing shoulders with lit- 


“tle padding and accent 


on hips became fashion 
1947. Skirts much 
longer. The greatcoat 
and wrap-around re- 
vived, 





Improvement in rayons 
produced better fabrics 
at lower prices and 
gave a wealth of new 
textures. Many new fin- 
ishes were given textiles 
—crease resistance, 
moire, permanent glaze, 
shrinkage resistance, 
water repellency. 
Rayon industry agreed 
to label all rayons in 
1937. Wool Labeling 
Act of 1939 made lab- 
eling of wool fabrics 
mandatory. First nylon 
hose were on the mar- 
ket 1938, 

War made textiles 
scarce but encouraged 
research, 





The short coiffure pre | 


vailed during the 1930's 
and shoulder length 
styles came in in the 
40’s—page boy an ex 
ample. During the mid 
die 40’s the pompsa 
dour was revived. Hats 


the tendency was for 
small hats. The peasant 
scarf was a_ popular 
head covering. 








Scarf and Off-face Hat 
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Part V: The Gay Nineties through 1947 


Foot Covering 


Other Accessories 





Shoes were of leather 
with moderate heel and 
pointed toe. 

e oxford shoe was 
coming in but as a rule 
high shoes were either 
laced or buttoned. 
Hose of gun metal or 
white silk or cotton. 


Al 


Pointed Laced Shoe 


Ears were pierced and 
rice powder and rouge 
were the principal 
toilet articles. 

The fitted neck piece 
and shoulder cape was 
in vogue and walking 
sticks were carried. 
Beaver muffs, parasols, 
fans and the large 
black umbrella were 
common possessions, 


Beaver Muff 





Shoes for all occasions 
became important and 
the high shoe disap- 
peared except for chil- 
dren who wore shoes 
with white kid tops and 
black patent lowers. 
The oxford came into 
its own and the pump 
and T-strap gained in 
popularity. 

Taupe hosiery was in 
vogue and “nude” hos- 
iery was appearing. 


LIL 


Oxford Pump 


Parasols and muffs con- 
tinued in use until end 
of first decade, 

The automobile veil, 
lapel watch, mesh and 
beaded bags and high 
black combs were in 
vogue. 

During second decade 
plumes, Spanish combs 
were used in the hair. 


Lapel Pin Feather 
Watch Fans 








Spike heels were pop- 
_ular with short dresses. 
T-straps and pumps 
were important styles. 
With the introduction 
of galoshes the sturdy 
shoe was disappearing. 


T-strap-Pump 


Spanish combs and 
shawls were at their 
peak during the early 
20’s. The large envel- 
ope bag came in about 
1924, 

Long necklaces, looped 
around neck and long 
earrings and rhinestone 
ornaments were jewelry 
fads. Slip-on gloves re- 
placed the button or 
snap type. Artificial 
flowers were worn on 
the shoulder of dresses. 
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Long Necklace, Earrings 





The development of 
plastics marked a new 
era in shoes. The san- 
dal was revived, 
Saddle oxfords were 
popular’ on the cam- 
pus, 
The toeless and heelless 
shoe came into fashion 
and heels were very 
high for dress. The 
platform shoe came in 
during the early 40's. 
era pump revived 
for °47 fashion. 


NAA 


Sandal, Opera Pump 





The idea of coordinat- 
ing accessories with the 
ensemble became pop- 
ular. Plastic jewelry re- 
placed most metal jew- 
elry during World War 
Earrings became 
more important, 
The shoulder bag was 
a wartime style, 
The only hair orna- 
ment, a bunch of arti- 
ficial flowers. 
Plastic patent replaced 
patent leather for hand- 


Gloves, Scarf, Pin 
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Triangular 
Scarf__. 
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Flapper Age 


Small crown ~) 
tilted hat. 
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for Teaching Clothing and 


HROUGHOUT the year we are often 

asked for lists of “the best books for 
teaching clothing and textiles.” For this 
reason we asked several textile and 
clothing specialists in home economics 
education to help prepare such a list 
for publication in the magazine. The 
original list was compiled by Frances F. 
Mauck, Assistant Professor, ‘Textiles and 
Clothing, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus. Each book on this list was evalu- 
ated carefully for accuracy and scope 
of subject matter, usability at a specific 
educational level, physical appearance 
and practical features such as organiza- 
tion, index and bibliography. And, 
finally, this list was sent to teachers in 
high schools and colleges, and to state 
supervisors of home economics educa- 
tion for their comments and suggestions 
for improvement. The resulting com- 
pilation is offered here. 

Special credit for final checking goes 
to Velma Shaffer, District Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education, Russell- 
ville, Arkansas and to Carolyn Ruby, 
Head of the Clothing and Textile Di- 
vision, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 


Junior High School References 
in Homemaking 


Everyday Living 
Jessie W. Harris, Mildred T, Tate and 
Ida A. Anders 
Houghton Miffin Company 1944 


A First Book in Home Economics 


Meta R. Friend and Hazel Shultz 
D. Appleton-Century Company 1941 


First Course in Homemaking 


Maude R. Calvert and Leila B. Smith 
Turner E. Smith and Company 1941 


Foundations for Living 


Fern Silver and Mildred Graves Ryan 
D. Appleton-Century Company 1943 


The Girl and Her Home 


Mabel B., Trilling and Florence W. Nicholas 
Houghton Mifflin Company 1945 


Our Share in the House 


Laura Baxter, Margaret M. Justin and 
Lucile O. Rust 
J. B. Lippincott Company 1945 


Practical Problems in Home Life 
for Boys and Girls 


Nora A. Talbot, Florence L. Lytle and 
Millie V. Pearson 
The American Book Company 1936 


Today’s Home Living 


Margaret M. Justin and Lucile O. Rust 
J. B. Lippincott Company 1947 


Senior High School References 
in Textiles and Clothing 


Art in Home and Dress 


Mabel B, Trilling and Florence Williams 
J. B. Lippincott Company 
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Recommended Texts and References 


Better Dressmaking 


Ruth W. Spears 
Silver Burdett Company 1943 


Clothes with Character 


Hazel T. Craig and Ola D. Rush 
D. C. Heath and Company 1946 


Clothing Construction 


Clara M. Brown, Ethel R, Gorham and 
Aura I. Keever 
Ginn and Company 1934 


The Complete Book of Sewing 

Constance Talbot 

The Greystone Press 1943 
Distinctive Clothes 

Consalus, Tighe, Dooley and Rohr 

The Ronald Press Company 1940 
Fabrics and Dress 

Lucy Rathbone and Elizabeth Tarpley 

Houghton Miffin Company 1943 
Modern Dressmaking Made Easy 


Mary Brooks Picken 
Funk and Wagnalls 1938 
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Try these out on yourself— 
Then on your students! 


1. What are the chief fashion trends in 
this season’s woolens? (10 points) 
2. What is zibiline? Is it popular now? 
(10 points) 
3. What is “moire?” Can it be perma- 
nent? (10 points) 
4, What is Sanforset? (10 points) 
. Name three ways to tell the warp 

from the filling of a fabric. 
(20 points) 
6. What is denoted by the term “80- 
square?” Give an average thread 
count for a medium weight muslin 
sheet. 20 points) 
7. What is signified by “pure-dye” silk? 
(10 points) 
8. If a color is fugitive, can it be made 
“fast” by adding salt or vinegar to 
the water when the fabric is washed? 
(10 points) 

(Answers on page 53) 


or 
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Textiles 


The Mode in Dress and Home 


Dulcie Godlove Donovan 
Allyn and Bacon 1947 


You and Your Clothes 


Laura Baxter and Alpha Latzke 
J. B. Lippincot Company 1943 


Introductory College Clothing 
References 


Better Dressmaking 


Ruth W. Spears 
M. Barrows and Company, Inc. 1943 


Clothing 


Alpha Latzka and Beth Quinlan 
J. B. Lippincott Company 1940 


Modern Dressmaking Made Easy 


Mary Brooks Picken 
Funk and Wagnalls Company 1940 


Simplified Home Sewing 
Helen Hall! 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1943 


Advanced Clothing Construction 
References 


Clothing 
(construction and designing) 


Alpha Latzke and Beth Quinlan 
J. B. Lippincott Company 1940 


Fundamentals of Trade Dressmaking 


(construction and some draping) 
New York City Board of Education 
Delmar Publishers 1943 


Practical Dress Design 
(construction and flat pattern 
designing ) 

Mabel D. Erwin 
The Macmillan Company 1940 


Fashion Career References 
Fashion is Our Business 
(contemporary designers) 


Beryl Williams 
J. B. Lippincott Company 1945 


How to be a Fashion Designer 


Gladys Shultz 
American Book Company-Stafford Press, Inc, 1944 


Keys to a Fashion Career 


Edited by Bernice Chambers 
McGraw Hill 1946 


The Ways of Fashion 


D. C. Crawford 
Putnam = 1941 


Basie References for Clothing 
and Textiles, College Level 


America’s Fabrics 


Zelma Bendure and Gladys Pfeifer 
Macmillan Company 6 


Art in Everyday Life 


H. Goldstein and V. Goldstein 
Macmillan Company 1940 (Third Edition) 


The Arts of Costume and 
Personal Appearance 


Grace M. Morton 
John Wiley and Sons 1943 


(Concluded on page 53) 
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By Ruthanna Russel 


At home in a traditional setting is 
this new carpet by Gulistan called 
Quaker Needlepoint, The design of 
bright colored flowers enclosed by 
staccato red frames is woven on a 
black background. Inspiration for 
this dramatic floor covering comes 
from a rare colonial needlepoint pat- 
tern discovered in a Jenkintown, 
Pennsylvania farmhouse. It is avail- 
able in 27 inch and 9 foot widths at 
approximately $9.00 per square yard 


Rugs and Carpets—Selection and Care 


LOOR coverings are basic to room 

decoration. They are not only a 

major item in the household furnish- 
ings budget, but receive harder wear 
than any other fabrics used in a room. 
For these reasons they should be the 
object of a little extra-curricular study 
by the would-be consumer. In addition, 
the story of floor coverings makes truly 
interesting reading. 

The history of rugmaking dates back 
as far as 2000 years before Christ and 
is as romantic as one could wish. As 
in the case of wall coverings, it is diffi- 
cult to tell whether the first rugs were 
designed for utilitarian and protective 
measures or to satisfy man’s inherent 
love of decoration. It is certain that 
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they have for long fulfilled both pur- 
poses. 

In this country the first floor cover- 
ings were made on hand looms. Ex- 
amples of such rugs are still to be found 
on today’s markets in the handwoven 
rag rugs and machine-made hooked rugs 
made to go with modern adaptations 
of Early American furnishings. During 
the middle and latter part of the nine- 
teenth century carpets made of strips 
sewed together to cover an entire floor 
were in favor, mainly because they cov- 
ered the defects in poorly constructed 
flooring. With the advent of polished 
hardwood floors, rugs began to replace 
carpets and by 1900 the importing of 
Oriental rugs had become big business. 








Then followed a period when American- 
made Oriental-type rugs dominated the 
decorating picture. The present trend 
back to carpeting is in keeping with the 
modern scheme of decoration with its 
accent on solid masses of color and fluid 
line. 

Many people use the terms rug and 
carpet interchangeably and do not know 
the chief differences between the two. 
Actually a rug is a piece of floor cover- 
ing made in a definite size and is fin- 
ished on all four sides, sometimes with 
a selvage and sometimes with the warp 
threads tied and knotted into a fringe. 
The design in a rug is a complete unit. 
A carpet is “roll goods” with a con- 
tinuous design, if any, finished on two 
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These are typical of new designs. Top, 
Bigelow-Sanford’s Chamfer, a luxuri- 
ous long cut pile, comes in solid colors 


at approximately $13.00 per square 
yard, Center, an embossed scroll de- 
sign done in varying values of one color 
is called Beauvais and sells for around 
$8.50 per square yard—also Bigelow- 
Sanford. At Bottom, is Young Victor- 
ian by Firth. Done in shades of red or 
green on white it is a sparkling adapta- 
tion of a design once used in the King 
James Palace in London, It is available 
for about $10.50 per square yard 
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sides and woven in varying widths. The 
price is quoted by the square yard and 
the customer pays extra to have the cut 
ends bound. Standard widths in wool 
broadloom start at nine feet and in- 
crease in three-foot units. Broadloom 
is any carpet that is woven more than 
thirty-six inches wide. It is estimated 
that about 95 per cent of all the woven 
floor coverings being made today are 
carpets, not rugs. 

New designs found in today’s carpet 
market follow two trends. One depends 
entirely upon texture for interest; the 
other revives eighteenth century pat- 
terns and combines full-blown floral 
motifs with textured effects. This em- 
phasis on textured feeling contributes 
much to the contemporary spirit of dec- 
orating and of course is seen in wall 
coverings, upholstery and drapery fab- 
rics as well as in floor coverings. The 
use of rough, nubby-surfaced materials 
need not be confined to functional type 
decoration—but is as successfully com- 
bined with traditional furnishings. 

The textured floor coverings have 
been developed in a number of unusual 
weaves. In the group are solid color 
textures with cut pile, solid color tex- 
tures with uncut pile and patterned 
designs achieved by texture variation 
rather than color contrast. Some of these 
latter are constructed on two-, three- 
and even four-pile levels to give a three 
dimensional look. The various levels 
can actually be seen when the rug is 
examined in profile. 

The three-dimensional look is 
achieved in several ways: by combining 
different pile heights in which both hard 
twist and straight yarns are used; by 
combining looped and sheared yarns; 
and by carving, sculpturing or emboss- 
ing. Embossing is done by leaving out 
rows of tufts in the weaving to highlight 
the design. Actual hand carving is done 
on made-to-order items. The play of 
light and shadow on the irregular sur- 
face gives an unusual decorative effect. 
The use of two-tone yarns also empha- 
sizes the three-dimensional quality. 

Another of the new textured rugs 
closely resembles curly Persian lamb. 
The uncut pile is made from a long, 
tightly twisted yarn, which the manu- 
facturer claims will withstand any 
amount of cleaning or shampooing with- 
out losing its permanent wave. 

The eighteenth century patterns tend 
to be larger and bolder. One called 
Young Victorian is an adaptation of a 
fine carpet design said to have been 
used in the King James Palace in Lon- 
don. The original was multi-colored 
but the modern version is a self-color 
treatment with fifteen shades of Spode 
red on a plain pure white wool back- 
ground, or fifteen shades of green also 
on a white ground. The sparkling col- 
ors in the fabulous bouquets of roses 


sprinkled over its surtace are breath- 
taking. 

As for color—gray still leads the list, 
but is losing ground to green in its 
many variations. New greens include 
grayed chartreuse, pale olive, soft apple 
green, brilliant kelly green and a deep 
green with a slight blue cast. Beige is 
also important, but blue has lost favor 
so decidedly that many manufacturers 
have stopped offering it. Turquoise is 
being shown in some lines and so is a 
deep rich brown. There seems to be a 
growing interest in black background 
rugs which may point to a new trend 
in floor coverings. 


Points on Selection 


With this resume of style trends m 
mind, let us consider some of the points 
that should influence selection and pur- 
chase of new floor coverings. The cus- 
tomer’s first decision concerns what kind 
of rug will look most attractive in the 
room. Whether it should be a plain or 
patterned rug will depend on the other 
furnishings selected and the particular 
scheme of decoration that is being fcl- 
lowed. 

If the room is fairly plain in both 
wall and furniture treatment, a rug 
with a bold pattern could be used effec- 
tively. With boldy patterned wallpaper 
or very gay draperies with large splashy 
designs a plain rug is a natural choice. 
All-over designs are preferred by many 
decorators because foot marks tend to 
show up on plain colors. For this rea- 
son, also, gray, greens and beige are 
greater favorites than the darker colors. 
Color of the rug may be the starting 
point for building a room’s color scheme 
or it may be completely dependent upon 
the furnishings of the room. 

Rug fabrics receive more wear than 
any other fabrics used in the decorative 
scheme. If one’s budget is limited it is 
far better to select a good rug of an 
inexpensive make than a poor grade of 
a high-priced weave. The living room 
rug, particularly, should be the best that 
the budget can afford for it receives the 
most traffic and the greatest daily wear. 
Bedroom rugs usually get the least wear 
and so may be selected from the less 
expensive groups and from the more 
delicate colors and weaves. 

Today even the customer who does 
not want wall-to-wall carpeting will 
probably buy broadloom carpeting 
which has been cut in a size to cover 
most of the floor area. It is recom- 
mended that the rug extend from with- 
in six to twelve inches from the wall. 
Too small rugs disrupt the balance of 
the room and give an unfinished appear- 
ance. If the customer does not own his 
home or believes that a rug should be 
taken up for thorough cleaning, a rug— 
or carpet cut to desired size—is a better 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Do It Easily 


Small kitchen gadgets used properly cut food preparation 


By Helen Eckhoff 


time. They are inexpensive and do a fast, efficient job. 





Use This Gadget 


Photo Courtesy Nu-Age Products Company 
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In This Way 


Adjust the cutting blade to thicknesses desired. 
A slicer with a secure catch that locks the cutting 
blade into place is preferable to one that has no 
method for keeping the blade at the desired setting. 
This gadget will quickly slice any quantity of food 
to a uniform thickness. Use it to slice potatoes for 
scalloping, carrots for creaming, cucumbers for pick- 
ling, cabbage for cole slaw or sauerkraut, etc. 


This handy fork mixes batters quickly. The prongs 
cut into the ingredients; the roundness of the design 
fits the sides of bowls. Both characteristics make for 
efficient, fast hand mixing. Use whenever any type 
of hand mixing is required . . . cakes, muffins, cookies, 
quick and yeast breads. Use, also, for making smooth 
cream sauces and gravies. Mixing time is greatly 
reduced .. . so is fatigue. 


Hold the peeler to suit the food. Grasp root 
vegetable by the top in the left hand, use the peeler 
in a downward motion away from you. Then reverse 
the vegetable and peel the top . . . good for parsnips, 
carrots, etc. Use the peeler as a paring knife for 
rounded fruits and vegetables like apples, potatoes 
and rutabagas. The tip rips out potato eyes quickly 
and easily. This peeler removes a thin, even skin 
from fruits and vegetables quickly and efficiently. It 
makes carrot strips that almost curl without being 
placed in ice water. Practice makes perfect. 


Let the food chopper work for you. Insert the 
proper cutting blade, then grind away. Plan to do 
as much chopping at once as you can. For instance, 
crush a whole box of cereal flakes for crumb crusts 
rather than one cup each time you make a pie... . 
Saves time and muss. 

This is what it does: Four chopping blades grind 
food from very coarse to pulverized. Use the coarse 
blade for chopping meats and vegetables for soups 
and stews; medium blade for sandwich fillings, soups, 
hash, etc.; medium fine blade for relishes, nut meats, 
crumbs, fruits for cookies; and the fine blade for 
pulverizing and for nut butters. 






For This Result 








A pie crust of chopped 






crumbs 





Dishwashing is a Snap 


ND we mean just that—a snap of a e—_———UCU mecewee 

switch. In many kitchens the auto- ne ap 

matic dishwater has usurped the 
spot where the old dishpan used to hang 
and the chore of washing dishes has 
been reduced to stacking the dishes in 
racks, adding soap and turning a switch. 
Some of the new washers are entities 
unto themselves while others are an 
integral part of the kitchen sink. 

Using a dishwasher means that the 
dishes are far more sterile than they 
would be if washed by hand for not 
only can much hotter water he used but 
the dishes remain untouched until they 
dry. Another advantage—while the 
guests and the family are having dinner 
the dishwater efficiently washes the pots, 
pans and cooking utensils used in prep- 
aration of the meal. 

A few dishwashers have companion 
helpers which dispose of plate scrapings 
and garbage by grinding the refuse to a 
pulp and flushing it down the sink 
drain. These disposal units, of course, 
eliminate messy garbage containers in 
the kitchen and at the back door. 

No matter which dishwasher is chosen 
by the consumer, manufacturer’s direc- 
tions for use should be read carefully. 
Each washer has features all its own and 
these must be thoroughly understood if 
maximum performance is to be attained. 

See page 56 for pictures and descrip- 
tion of disposal units and a combina- 
tion clotheswasher and dishwasher. 








After dinner the hostess brushes 
food waste into the disposal drain 
which grinds and washes it away 


While the hostess and guests dine, 
the machine industriously washes 
the pans and cooking utensils 





By Evelyn Platt Top four photos courtesy Hotpoint 


The clean pots and pans are re- The last step before snapping the 
moved and heavy dishes and sil- magic switch is placing a spoon- 
ver arranged in washer as directed ful of detergent in its special cup j 














The General Electric washer The “jet-propelled” Kaiser washer The new Westinghouse  dish- 
comes in a sink unit, opens from harnesses water power from the washer has increased its capacity 
the top and has a disposal unit faucet to do the cleansing job one-third over prewar machines 
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Better Food 


MAGINATION is a wonderful thing. 

Imagination in the kitchen is a magic 

carpet to the cook brave enough to 
explore new avenues and new pathways 
to taste perfection. But to be a cook 
supreme, there is needed a “subtle some- 
thing more” than a knowledge of how 
to measure and mix. The layman calls 
this intangible, omnipresent quality in a 
good cook a great talent, a gift from 
the gods. The home economist shakes 
her head at this—she calls it imagina- 
tion—a “gift” anyone can acquire. 

Since January’s Recipe of the Month 
concerns pineapple, we've put our 
thinking cap on Patricia Collier, the 
Dole home economist, and she _ has 
emerged with a whole array of ideas for 
using pineapple—in addition to the irre- 
sistible pineapple meringue pie above. 
You (or your classes) can probably think 
of even more ideas than there is room 
to tell about on this page. 

Starting with the simple things first, 
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| and the School Lunch 


did you know that pineapple is: de- 
licious served on ready-to-eat breakfast 
cereal; an ideal sauce for ice cream, 
cake, frozen desserts and custards; hot 
or cold, an accompaniment for roast 
pork, baked or fried ham, curries, waffles 
and French toast? 

As an actual cooking ingredient pine- 
apple is anything but stymied. Dishes 
include: salads and salad dressings, layer 
cake fillings and icings, pies, ice cream, 
cookies, tortes, puddings and ambrosia. 
Pineapple lifts ham loaf out of the 
mediocre and gives stuffings for meat, 
fish and poultry a delightful flavor. It 
is excellent with Hubbard squash baked 
in the shell and with candied sweet 
potatoes. 

This is just a smattering of uses, of 
course. Were the suggestions inspira- 
tional? If so, try developing imagina- 
tion in your classes in much the same 
way. Name a food—have your girls, and 
boys, think of the variety of uses pos- 


RECIPE OF THE MONTH 


Pineapple Meringue Pie 


2% cups (No, 2 can) crushed pineapple 
4 cup sugar 

2% tablespoons cornstarch 
4 teaspoon salt 
3 egg yolks 

tablespoon lemon jyice 

baked 9” pie shell 


_— 


Heat pineapple in saucepan. Mix 4 
cup sugar thoroughly with cornstarch 
and salt, add all at once to hot pine- 
apple and cook, stirring until thick and 
clear. Beat egg yolks with remaining 14 
cup sugar, stir into hot mixture and 
cook, stirring 1 minute. Remove from 
heat, stir in lemon juice, cool, and pour 
into baked pie shell. When cold spread 
roughly with this meringue: Add dash 
of salt to 3 egg whites, beat stiff, then 
beat in gradually 6 tablespoons sugar. 
Bake 30 minutes in slow oven (300° F.) 
Serve cold. 





sible. Perhaps there would be time to 
put some of them to actual cooking test. 
In any case, you—and they—are sure to 
realize imagination is a wonderful thing! 
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Shopping is Scientific 
in New York City 


By Frances Foley Gannon 


Director, Division of Consumers’ Service 
and Research, New York City Department of Markets 


CONSUMERS’ Service as part of a 

city government affords an excel- 

lent opportunity for home econom- 
ists to do some interesting and construc- 
tive work in their municipalities. Such 
a service today is not new, but there 
are plenty of cities throughout the coun- 
try where valuable assistance of this na- 
ture could be inaugurated and main- 
tained. 

The Division of Consumers’ Service 
and Research of the New York City 
Department of Markets has grown from 
a small unit of four persons in 1934 to 
a personnel of sixteen in 1947, includ- 
ing two nutritionists who are also quali- 
fied home economists. In those thir- 
teen years we have seen the economic 
situation change from a market of do- 
mestic overproduction of food to one 
of world food needs. 

It was in the days of food gluts in 
1934 that I was appointed to direct the 
City’s Consumers’ Service in New York 
City—to advise consumers on seasonable, 
economical, as well as plentiful foods, 
and to bring them a comprehensive 
knowledge of the day's market condi- 
tions, especially in fresh produce. Real- 
izing that housewives are the ones who 
manage the family income, the greatest 
proportion of which is spent on food, 
we felt that they were entitled to this 
knowledge. So we became, in effect, 
their scientific buyer, affording them the 
same advantages that all large institu- 
tiens and quantity-buying  establish- 
ments possess. We had to be practical, 
and we had to be accurate. To reach 
consumers, we chose the radio as our 
first means of expression. 

Every Monday through Friday, since 
1934, New York City’s station, WNYC, 
has brought our five minute talk to 
housewives at 8:25 in the morning. The 
talks are factual, they are advisedly 
short, they must be interesting, and to 
serve their purpose must maintain and 
increase the audience. We talk to the 
housewife, but we reach the farmer, the 
wholesaler and the retailer as well, as 
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they all are directly aided through any 
increase in the consumption of food. 

Since their inception, the broadcasts 
have received tremendous consumer re- 
sponse. Housewives tell us repeatedly 
that they have corrected their “hit or 
miss” shopping habits. With a forehand 
knowledge of good buys, there comes an 
independence of selection, The advice 
given from time to time includes: shop 
early, buy by weight, watch the scales, 
be kind, not only to the merchant be- 
cause he does need consideration, but 
to the perishable fruits and vegetables 
as well. Poking, pinching and pulling 
are not earmarks of an experienced 
shopper. In reality they increase the 
cost of food as resulting spoilage entails 
a loss to the retailer which will event- 
ually be made up on sales. 

Where do we get our information on 
prevalent foods so early in the morn- 
ing? That's a question often put to us. 
It is really an all-night affair that begins 
long after the bulk of New York City’s 
population has gone to bed. Come hail, 
sleet, snow or wind, Department of Mar- 
ket inspectors start their day at two in 
the morning at the Washington Whole- 
sale Market. At the same time other 
inspectors are at the Chambers Street 
docks. All are taking notes on prices 
while commodities are sold in huge lots. 
They then make up reports, which break 
down the information as to quality, 
price, sharp rise, dull demand, scarce 
and plentiful items, and present them 
to us about 6:30 a.m. These reports 
form the basis for the 8:25 radio talk 
as well as for the press release we issue 
to over a hundred persons on our daily 
mailing list. 

An important service our division is 
performing these days is the formulating 
of economy dinner menus using plenti- 
ful and inexpensive foods. These are 
planned by dietitians in the Depart- 
ments of Markets and Hospitals for a 
family of five and appear daily in sev- 
eral of the metropolitan newspapers. 
Cost of the entire meal for a family 
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For fourteen years Mrs. Gannon has 
superintended activities in the New 
York Department of Markets Consum- 
ers’ Service and Research Division, She 
is the first woman, the first person in 
fact, to hold such a position in New 
York City. Her many activities include 
a daily radio broadcast, supervising of 
economy menus for millions of New 
York housewives who follow her sug- 
gestions and preparation of food re- 
ports to the city at large. 

Mrs. Gannon’s life has been full 
personally as well as professionally, for 
she has reared five children — alone 
since she has been widowed for sixteen 
years. She was educated at convents 
and graduated from Sacred Heart Acad- 
emy, Manhattanville, New York City. 


consisting of mother, father and three 
children is estimated. Breakfast and 
lunch menus are also planned for the 
five-member family and the total food 
cost for the week computed. These 
weekly estimates run to a little over 
thirty dollars a week—about eighteen 
dollars for dinners and two dollars a 
day or fourteen dollars a week for break- 
fast and lunches. 

To further assist the housewife, the 
Department of Markets sponsors free 
cooking classes in the city boroughs. 
The classes are conducted several days 
a week and women are taught modern 
cookery methods; the essentials of nutri- 
tion; the care and selection of perish- 
able foods; how to use lesser known 
fruits, vegetables, fish, cheaper cuts of 
meat, all grades of eggs; and how to 
bring variety into the economical prep- 
aration of the every day foods. The 
moderate cost menus already discussed 
are distributed along with recipes for 
their preparation. 

(Concluded on page 62) 
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Canned Foods Give Food Value 


By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Lecturer, Writer and Consultant on Foods 


What are canned foods? 

Just the same good foods that you 
and I eat every day. They are carefully 
grown, harvested at their prime, prompt- 
ly canned, sealed and sterilized—always 
under the closest supervision regarding 
temperature and duration of processing. 
These precautions ensure destruction of 
harmful organisms, yet do not affect the 
flavor of the foods themselves. 


Canned foods are convenient 


Because they provide wide variety for 
year round meals. They are convenient, 
too, because all bulky waste is elimi- 
nated at the cannery so they take com- 
paratively little storage space in the 
home. They are time savers, also, be- 
cause sorting, cleansing and preliminary 
cooking (sometimes the entire cooking) 
has been done at the cannery. 

No one will question the convenience 


of canned foods on the emergency shelf, ° 


where one may keep reserve supplies to 
amplify meals for those unexpected 
guests who have such an uncanny way 
of appearing just when Mother Hub- 
bard’s cupboard is barest. 


Canned foods are economical 
Every bit of food in every can is us- 
able. Fruits and vegetables prepared 
according to their uses; meats, fish and 
poultry boned and trimmed—all replete 
with nutritive value, packed at their 
flavor peak and packed in convenient 
sizes as well as in varying grades to meet 
the needs of every consumer. Fruits, for 
instance, are available either in rich 
heavy syrup for use as they are, or in 
lighter syrup to use when the fruit is to 
be pureed or utilized in made desserts. 
Vegetables, too, come in varying grades 
for varying uses. Their healthfulness is 
not affected by these variations and 
there are prices for every budget. 
Canned foods cost what one wishes to 
Pay. 
Canned foods are nutritious 
Food crops designed for canning are 
selected because of their high quality. 
As before stated, they are packed at 
flavor peak and they are practically 
always canned at the point of produc- 
tion thus ensuring retention of both 
flavor and vitamins. Seafood canneries, 
for example, are usually located at the 
fishing areas, or, if the fish must be 
transported, special precautions are tak- 
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en regarding sanitation and refrigera- 
tion during transit. 

Canned foods keep without refrigera- 
tion, yet are ready for instant use. ‘There 
is no necessity for serving meals which 
carry the unwritten label “this is 
canned” for the alert modern woman 
uses her culinary skill when preparing 
canned foods just as she does with raw 
foods—flavoring, seasoning and combin- 
ing, to suit her individual family’s 
tastes. 

There are many canned specialites 
such as meat and vegetable stews, 
chowders, canned corned beef hash, 
brown bread, steamed puddings, to 
mention but a few, all ready to heat 
and eat. This is quite a consideration 
for the business woman-housekeeper to 
whom the saving of a little time and 
energy mean so much. 

And remember there is a size and a 
type for everyone from the strained or 
pureed foods for baby, through the 
junior foods for the next age group. 
The small sizes which are just beginning 
to return are ideal for those who must 
“live alone and like it.” 

Yes, the canning industry of today is 
indeed a far cry from the day of Nicolas 
Appert who began his experiments 
about one hundred and fifty years ago. 
Food experts are constantly experiment- 
ing with better methods of canning 
food all aimed toward the retention of 
greater nutritive values, as well as im- 
provement in appearance and texture 
and all that go to make canned food 
both good to look at and good to eat. 


Spinach Ring with Corn 
1 No. 2% can spinach 
2 tablespoons butter or fortified 
margarine 
1 teaspoon chopped onion 
2 tablespoons flour 
\% cup evaporated milk 
3 eggs 
1 teaspoon salt 
1/6 teaspoon pepper 


Drain spinach and chop coarsely. Melt 
butter or margarine in saucepan, cook 
onion in it until partly browned, add 
flour, stir until well blended, then add 


combined drained off spinach liquid and 
milk. Cook until mixture thickens, then 
stir in beaten egg yolks, spinach and 
seasonings. Fold in stiffly beaten egg 
whites and turn into well-greased ring 
mold. Set in pan of hot water and bake 
in moderate oven, 350 degrees F., until 
set, about half an hour. Turn out onto 
platter and fill center with heated 
canned corn well seasoned and with two 
tablespoons minced pimiento added. 


Baked Eggs Italienne 


4 hard-cooked eggs 
4 cup uncooked elbow macaroni 
Boiling salted water 


w 


\% cup grated cheese 
1 can condensed cream or mushroom 
soup 
34 cup buttered crumbs 


Cook macaroni in boiling salted water 
until tender. Drain well. Cut eggs in 
lengthwise slices and arrange in greased 
baking dish. Cover with blended cooked 
macaroni, grated cheese and mushroom 
soup. Top with crumbs and bake in 
moderate oven, 350-375° F., just long 
enough to heat through and brown 
crumbs, 20-30 minutes. 


Scalloped Corn and Tomatoes 
No. 2 can whole kernel corn 
No. 2 can tomatoes 
teaspoon sugar 
teaspoon salt 
teaspoon pepper 
tablespoon minced onion 
tablespoons buttered crumbs 


— 
ee 


Drain corn and combine with toma- 
toes, sugar, salt, pepper and onion. Turn 
into greased baking dish, top with but- 
tered crumbs and bake in moderate 
oven, 350-375° F., about 20 minutes. 


Baked Lima Beans with Bacon 

1 No. 2 can lima beans 

3 slices bacon 

2 tablespoons flour 
2/3 cup evaporated milk 

% teaspoon salt 
1/6 teaspoon pepper 

Drain beans, reserving liquid. Fry 


(Concluded on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
bacon until crisp, lift out bacon and to 
fat in pan add flour. Stir until well 
blended, gradually add milk and drained 
liquid from beans and cook until mix- 
ture thickens, stirring constantly. Sea- 
son, add beans, heat thoroughly together 
and just before serving, add diced 
bacon. 

Vegetable Soufflé 


1 small onion, chopped 
tablespoon butter or fortified 
margarine 

2 cups canned corn 

1 pimiento, minced (optional) 
1% teaspoon salt 
\% teaspoon paprika 

1% cup canned tomatoes 
1% cup grated cheese 

3 eggs 


_ 


Cook onion in butter or margarine 
until just beginning to brown. Add 
corn, pimiento, if used, seasonings, to- 
matoes, cheese and beaten egg yolks. 
Finally fold in stiffly beaten egg whites, 
turn into greased baking dish and bake 
in moderate oven, 350° F., 35-40 min- 
utes. 

Fish-Stuffed Potatoes 


4 freshly baked potatoes 
2 tablespoons butter or fortified 
margarine 
\% cup scalded milk 
1 teaspoon scraped onion 
1% teaspoon salt 
1/6 teaspoon pepper 
1 cup canned fish—tuna, mackerel 
or salmon 
Grated cheese (optional) 


Make lengthwise and crosswise gashes 
in top skin of baked potatoes, scoop out 
insides and mash smoothly. Beat in 
butter or margarine, milk, onion and 
seasonings, then stir fish in lightly. Pile 
mixture back in potato shells, dust with 
cheese, if used, and reheat in hot oven, 
450° F., about 10 minutes before serv- 
ing. 

Savory String Beans 

No. 2 can string beans 
egg yolks 
teaspoons minced parsley 
teaspoon scraped onion 
teaspoon sugar 
2/3 teaspoon salt 
1/3 teaspoon paprika 

1 cup top milk 

2 teaspoons lemon juice 


me NN 


Heat beans in their own liquor, then 
drain. Place egg yolks in top of double 
boiler and beat slightly. Add parsley, 
onion, sugar, salt and paprika; then 
gradually stir in milk and cook until 
mixture thickens, stirring constantly. 
Beat in lemon juice and pour over 
beans. A little cream in place of the 
same amount of milk adds greatly to the 
richness of the sauce. 
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Green Pea and Salmon Salad 


1 cup canned peas 
1 No. 1 can salmon 
1 cup diced celery 
4, green pepper, shredded 
14 cucumber, sliced (optional) 
1% teaspoon salt 
1/6 teaspoon pepper 
4 cup mayonnaise or cooked salad 
dressing 
Lettuce 


Drain peas thoroughly, reserving 
liquor for soup or sauce. Drain and 
flake salmon, then combine with peas, 
celery, green pepper, cucumber, if used, 
seasonings and dressings, tossing all well 
together. Chill and serve on lettuce. 


Luncheon Salad 


can frankfurters 

No. 2 can small lima beans 

cup sour cream 

teaspoons lemon juice or mild vine- 
gar 

2 teaspoons sugar 

14 teaspoon salt 

cup finely chopped canned beets 
Lettuce 


ee 


a 


Cut frankfurters into slices about 1/3” 
thick and combine with beans. Make 
a dressing by blending sour cream, 
lemon juice or vinegar, sugar and salt. 
Add beets to this and stir and mix until 
cream is pink. Blend with first mixture, 
chill and serve in lettuce cups. 





Nave That Bread! 


fully run, there is always leftover 

bread. Not a scrap should ever be 
wasted—IT MUST NOT BE WASTED 
in the present emergency! 


|: any household, no matter how care- 


Crumbs first—spread pieces, or slices, 
of leftover bread on baking sheet and 
dry out in a very cool oven. Do this 
after baking when the oven is turned 
off. Then grind through food chopper 
or brush with rolling pin, sift to sepa- 
rate coarse from fine crumbs and store 
in jar or tin. Unbuttered crumbs keep 
for weeks; buttered crumbs naturally 
must be stored separately and used up 
quickly. 

Either type may be used when egging 
and crumbing croquettes, patties, etc.; 
either type may also be used in dress- 
ings and stuffings, for thickening soups 
and gravies, for escalloped and au gratin 
dishes. Dry crumbs may also be utilized 
as part of the flour in brown bread, 
griddle cakes, muffins, biscuits and some 
cookies, or in steamed and baked pud- 
dings. Leftover cake crumbs are good 
also for the puddings. 

Use thick slices of leftover bread as 
patty shells. Hollow out centers, brush 
entire surface with butter or margarine, 
toast in moderately hot oven and see 
how good they are! 

Use a whole stale loaf for a large 
shell. Decrust, follow above directions 
for patty shells and fill cavity with 
creamed fish, meat or poultry. Dry and 
roll the crusts for crumbs. 

Crusts from sandwiches with savory 
fillings, or even leftover savory sand- 
wiches themselves, may be cut into fin- 
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ger strips, arranged in a baking dish, 
covered with beaten egg and milk and 
the whole baked siowly until the cus- 
tard is set and the top browned. Use 
for lunch or supper. Better still, if 
sandwiches must be. decrusted, do this 
before filling, then dice crusts for soup 
croutons, toasting them in the oven or 
lightly sauteing in a little drippings or 
bacon fat. 

Make your own Melba toast by cut 
ting stale bread in very thin slices and 
drying in a cool oven, 250° F., until 
golden brown. For cheese fingers, cut 
bread which is not too stale into finger 
strips, roll in grated cheese and toast 
for service with salads. 

French toast—don’t always serve this 
with sugar, jam or syrup. Try topping 
it instead with hash or frizzled or 
creamed beef, or put a little grated 
cheese into the egg and milk with which 
it is moistened before frying. Still an- 
other way, spread your bread with 
minced leftover fish, chicken, ham or 
diced cheese, top with another slice of 
bread (as a sandwich), then dip in egg 
and milk and saute in the same manner 
as plain French toast. 

Finally, bread pudding, though often 
despised as “just a leftover,” can with 
a little ingenuity be easily turned into 
a party dessert. Use egg yolks only in 
the pudding itself. Then, after baking, 
spread with jam or canned fruit and 
top with a meringue made from the 
sweetened egg whites. Ever make a 
bread pudding in your pressure cooker? 
Try it—it’s so easy, so quick and so 
good! 

—Lily Haxworth Wallace 
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Above, cash register tally giving the 
daily number of customers and amount 
of money received. Reverse side of slip 
(represented by column of figures) is 
used to record amounts taken from 
register 


CASH ACCOUNT 4 1 
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Food Control Records 


By Marion L. Cronan 


School Lunch Manager 


Brookline High School, Massachusetts 


HE control records necessary to pre- 

sent an adequate financial picture of 

a school lunch room may be roughly 
divided into three sections: (1) the con- 
trol of money, (2) the control of food, 
and (3) the control of labor and time. 
Let’s consider them in that order. 

The control of cash begins with the 
cash register or other means of receiving 
money. The cash register will pay for 
itself many times over and is desirable 
in any lunch room. The cash register 
tally gives the daily number of custom- 
ers or sales and the amount taken in at 
each register. This amount is checked 
against the actual money in the till. It 
is wise to use the reverse side of the 
cash register slip to record the individual 
amounts taken out of the register ac- 
cording to denominations. This will 
serve as a cross check if a variation 
occurs after all registers are checked and 
the total money counted. See illustra- 
tions. 

The total of all cash register slips is 
entered in the Cash Book under the 
specified column marked “Cash Regis- 
ters.” Extra money received for parties, 
kindergarten milk, home economics 
charges paid, etc., are entered in their 
separate columns and labeled as such. 
The total amount of each entry for a 
single day will give the total receipts 
for that day. 

Cash may be deposited daily or week- 
ly in the checking account. Schools 





keeping large amounts of money in 
their safe until deposit time are wise 
to have the money insured against theft 
and burglary. The deposit slip is made 
out in duplicate for each deposit; one 
is sent to the bank with the money and 
the duplicate is kept on file in the 
lunch office. 

The amount of the deposit is listed 
on the left-hand side of the cash book 
under the heading “deposits.” Also on 
the left-hand side of the cash book is 
listed amounts put into the petty cash 
account, cash paid for pay rolls, etc. All 
these totals added across for a single 
day will give the total cash disburse- 
ments for a day. 

The cash balance of a previous day 
(or the amount of cash to start a peri- 
od), plus the total receipts column of 
the right-hand page of the cash book, 
minus the total cash disbursements for 
the given day (as per left-hand page of 
the cash book) should equal your actual 
cash balance—the total of all cash on 
hand. See illustrations of both pages 
of cash book. 

The control of the money deposited 
continues with the checking account and 
the recording in the Cash Payment Reg- 
ister or Ledger the amounts paid out by 
check. Record is made in this book of 
the date, the check number, the amount, 
and the name of the company or person 
to whom it is paid. Usually, for ease 

(Continued on next page) 
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CASH ACCOUNT #42 


RIGHT-HAND PAGE 
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The left-hand page of the cash book (see preceding page) is used to record deposits, petty cash amounts and cash for pay 
rolls. Above, the right-hand page lists total receipts for the day minus total disbursements which should equal cash on hand 
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in preparing monthly statements, these 
entries are made under various head- ; = SCHOOL 
ings such as pay roll, cleaning supplies, PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT FOR THE PERIOD 
etc., in the sundry group and groceries, OCTOBER 51, 1947 
fresh fruits and vegetables, dairy prod- Too | On 
a ucts, milk, bread, etc., in the food group. REVENUE XXxXX | Xx 
The cash balance in the bank at the COST OF FOOD SOLD 
— start of the period, plus all deposits, Inventory 1071747 XXXX »XX 
less the total of the “amount paid” col- Pluss Food Purchased 
umn should agree with the bank state- for period XXXX XX 
ail ment. The totals of each of the col- XXXX »XX 
umns, such as the food group, would Less: Inventory 
—_ represent the cost of food purchased; 10/31/47  xxxx.xx 65 | 0% 
and the sundry group would represent So b> °*EPss 
— the operating expenses. See illustration. GROSS PROFIT ON SALES 35 a 
The profit and loss statement is a == 
a monthly summary of all transactions. It LESS: OPERATING EXPENSES 
- shows the total income and the total Salaries and Wages XXX 9 XX 
disbursements both in dollars and cents Cost of Feeding 
and in percentages. It is a guide to Employees xXx XX 32 | O% 
your future financial policies. Cost of Service XXAK |XX 
The Gratis Meal Report, or the Cost Other Expenses: 
of Feeding Employees, may be made up Bank Service Charge TER oNe 
as shown below. The average selling Express enemas 
price of the meal allowed each individ- Laundry XX «XX 
ual, multiplied by the number of em- Postage nee 
ployees, and this total multiplied by Supplies - Cleaning ERK o KK 
the number of days lunches were served - Office EAE 0 EK 
during the month would equal the total - Peper XXX o XX 
cost of the employees’ meals as per sell- Telephone XXX o XX 
ing price. However, the actual cost of Provisions for Repairs and 
the food to the lunch room account is Replacements —2XX2XKR_ 2 | 0% 
determined by multiplying this total by . | TOTAL OTHER EXPENSES xxxx |xx 
the food percentage cost of the previous 34 OF | 
month for the actual value. TOTAL OPERATING EXPENSES xxxx Ixx 
The petty cash account is a record I 
I of all small amounts of cash paid out. PLUS: DISCOUNT ON PURCHASES XXXX [XX 
e. It should not be a large account as it a2, ip 
would be the cause for a great deal of NET PROFIT FOR PERIOD XXXX | Xx 
—r criticism. Keep signed receipts to justify pa oe 
each entry. See illustration. ean 
“T These sample cash account records, vouchers, profit and loss statements, and 
a i gratis meal report forms should be adopted to meet varying school situations 
T BROOKLINE SCHOOL LUNCH 
GRATIS’ MEALS REPORT BAKER SCHOOL DAT DECEMBER 31, 1946 
Please report meals whichare regularly served each dey without charge. FILL IN THE DAILY 
NUMBER. COLUMN ONLY.. a i 
KO, GROUP COST PER NO, OF TOTAL GRATE OF 
DATLY ell ~~ Da¥ “DAYS COST FOOD COST VALUE 
(last pekiod) 
L Students $$ Ww FL $5o -40 4 Jf * $ of 3 
/ Janitors : «BF el $// we LAF % $ 7 (o7 
- ’ 4 
J Kitohen Employees SSF Jy $55 2f¢ Lif a ¢$ of/ 
/ Domestic Science 
Teacher J3 L9 $ b09 CHF KR WL PY A 
LA 
___- ‘Office Employees CaS % % 
y 
i Vad 
CN ee ee 
OD 
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School Lunch Menus and Quantity’ 


Note: These menus are set up for the Type B Federal School Lunch plan. As far as possible use has been made of locally 
abundant foods and of surplus foods. Most menus could be easily used for an A lunch by increasing the protein and fruit 


and vegetable content. Fresh fruits, juices, milk and ice cream are served daily. See recipes on opposite pages for starred items, 
























































































































































s 
DATE SOUP... 7c HOT DISH....18c SALAD ... 15¢ SANDWICHES ... 7c DESSERTS .. 7c 
Clam Scalloped Noodles with Tomato; Pineapple Fresh Salad Baked Apple 
2 Chowder and Cheese, Bacon Strip, Sliced and Strawberry Jam with 2 
Peaches, Bran Muffin & Butter Stuffed Plum Light Cream 2 
Beef Chicken Pie with Vegetables— Sliced Tomato Egg Salad Roll Molded Fruit 
3 Broth Biscuit Crust, Orange Juice Cheese & Nut Light Cream Cc 
z= la 
Onion Sliced Luncheon Meat, Scalloped| Apple, Carrot Chicken Salad Chocolate : : 
4 Potato, Buttered Baby Beets, and Raisin Roll. . 15e¢ Cream Sponge nat 
Whole Wheat Bread, & Butter Lettuce Layer Cake 
Cream of Roast Lamb, Gravy, Tomato Aspic Chopped Celery, Ice Box 
5 Corn Mashed Potato, Glazed Carrots, on Chicory Olive & Nut Cake _ 
Prune Muffin and Butter Cheese & Date 
Cream of Salmon Timbale, Egg Sauce, Fresh} Pear and Sliced Tomato Chocolate 
6 Potato Spinach, Roll & Butter Grape Jelly Chip Cake 
Chicken Creamed Ham and_ Vegetables, | Cranberry Peanut Butter Spice Cake 
Q Gumbo Baked Potato, Roll & Butter and Orange Jam 
: Beef Noodle Boston. Baked Beans, Frankfurt, | Molded Grape- Sliced Cheese Lemon Cake : 
10 Cole Slaw, Brown Bread & fruit, Orange, | Dried Fruit & Nut Pudding 1} 
Butter and Pineapple Lemon Sauce 
Fish * Scalloped Tomato, Corn, and Asparagus Sliced Tongue Apple Betty , 
{ { Chowder Cheese-Buttered Broccoli, on Rye Bread... 15c 7 
Half Peanut Butter Sandwich Lettuce 
: > \Gemmcare:, sane oyaguamememamesea ce 1 
Cream of Pot Roast, Gravy, Mashed Potato, Fruit Fresh Slaw Apricot Upside- Vy 
{2 Spinach Carrots ‘& Peas, Cottage Cheese Down Cake 
Whole Wheat Bread & Butter" and Raisin Whipped Cream 
. ees — a) Sa 
Cream of Welsh Rabbit on Toast, Green Tuna Fish Salad Cherry Pie ve 
{3 | Tomato Fruit Salad Roll. .10c; Jelly Sir 
| Beef with Baked Sausage, Mashed Potato, Cardinal Sardine & Chopped Olive | Banana and Ac 
16 | Barley Apple Sauce, Roll and Butter Strawberry Jam Prune rad 
| Split Pea * Chicken Creole on Rice, Tossed Stuffed Chopped Ham & Relish Queen — 
{7 | Green Sala‘, Roll and Butter Pepper Lettuce Pudding 
Minestrone Baked Potato and Butter, Molded Luncheon Meat .. 15c Steamed 
18 Green Beans with Cheese Sauce, Raspberry Cheese and Olive Blueberry 
Carrot & Raisin Slaw, and Cheese Pudding 
| Half Peanut Butter Sandwich 
Vegetable American Chop Suey, Fruit Cup; Shredded American Cheese Orange 
{9 Bran Muffin and Butter Cabbage Jelly and Nut Chiffon Pie 2 
| & Pineapple “Y 
: |e Oyster Baked Haddock Fillet, Mashed Waldorf Lettuce Washington 1 
20 | Chowder 15c Potato, Grilled Tomato, Cream Cheese & Cherry Pie 2 
Roll and Butter - 
Lamb Broth *% Open Melted Cheese Sandwich Chicory and * Cream Cheese with Chocolate 
24 with Rice with Bacon Strip, Fruit Cup Beet Smithfield ham, Jam Bread Pudding 
Hard Sauce Dr 
| Tomato Sliced Corned Beef, Boiled Potato, | Watercress with | Raisin Bread, Cr. Cheese | Gingerbread Sai 
25 Cabbage, Roll and Butter Citrus Sections | Chopped Egg & Pickle Whipped CoC 
Cream un 
Cream of Lamburg Patty, Mashed Potato, Lettuce with Peanut Butter and Jelly Baked sea 
26 Mushroom Carrots, Tomato Juice, Russian Fresh Salad Caramel ov 
Raisin Bread & Butter Dressing Custard 
Creole | Tuna Fish & Noodle Casserole, Pineapple «z Sliced Tomato Graham Cracker 
27 Raw Vegetable Salad, Cream Cheese | Cream Cheese & Olive Date Pudding 
Roll & Butter 
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Sealloped Corn and Tomatoes with Cheese 


(50 Servings) 


2 #10 cans corn, cream style 3 cups cheese, grated 
2 #10 cans tomatoes 3 quarts crumbs, buttered 


Combine corn, tomatoes, cheese and bread crumbs in 
layers in a greased baking pan. Season. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven about 30 minutes. 


By Marion L. Cronan 


School Lunch Manager 
Brockline High School 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


Cream Cheese, Celery and 
Smithfield Ham Spread Sandwich 


+ (50 Servings) 


\% bunch celery, chopped 
1/3 cup Smithfield ham spread 


1/3 cup milk 
2 pounds cream cheese 


Add milk to cream cheese and soften to spread con- 
sistency. Add celery and ham spread and mix well. 





Creole Chicken 


(50 Servings) 


1% cups green peppers 3 tablespoons salt 

2 cups celery, chopped 1 teaspoon pepper 

2 cups onion, chopped 1 cup cornstarch 

4 cup fat 1 pint water 

1 #10 can tomatoes 3 pounds fowl, cooked 
1% quarts tomato puree (clear meat) 

2 tablespoons sugar 5 pounds rice 


Saute chopped peppers, celery and onions in fat until 
vegetables are soft. Add tomatoes, puree and seasonings. 
Simmer. Blend cornstarch and water and thicken sauce. 
Add chicken and cook 30 minutes. Serve on steamed rice. 


Melted Cheese Sandwich with Bacon 
(50 Servings) 


‘o 
5 pounds cheese 


50 slices bread 
14 pound butter or margarine 5 pounds bacon 

Spread bread with softened butter or margarine. Cover 
with thick slice of cheese. Season with salt and pepper. 
Bake in large rectangular pans in oven. Add cooked 
bacon strip. Place under broiler one minute to brown 
cheese. This sandwich may be served open or closed. 





Ovster Chowder 
(50 Servings) 


2 quarts oysters, opened 34 cup flour 

4 pound salt pork 1 tablespoon salt 

1 pint onions, sliced 14 teaspoon pepper 

2 quarts water 6 quarts milk, scalded 
rg 


quarts potatoes, cubed 14 pound butter 


Drain oysters and remove any shell. Chop medium fine. 
Saute cubed pork until light brown. Add onions and 
cook until slightly browned. Boil potatoes in the water 
until just soft. Thicken potato water with flour; add 
seasonings. Combine all ingredients. Pour in milk. Add 
oysters and butter. Heat. 
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Banana and Prune Betty 


(50 Servings) 


1% quarts prunes, cooked 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
2% quarts bananas, firm and 134 teaspoons salt 
sliced 2% quarts prune juice 
3% quarts dry bread cubes 1% cup lemon juice 
1% pounds brown sugar 5 tablespoons butter 


Cut prunes into large pieces. Combine prunes and 
bananas. Place alternate layers of bread cubes and fruit 
mixture into well-buttered baking pans, using bread 
crumbs for bottom and top layers. Combine sugar, cin- 
namon and salt. Add juices and blend. Pour over top 
layer of bread cubes. Dot with butter. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven (350° F.) about 30 minutes, or until bananas 
are tender and bread is browned. Serve with orange, 
lemon or custard sauce. Note: Amount of prune juice 
needed varies with dryness of bread. 
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in 3 interesting steps... 








2 AS 


STEP de COMPLETE LESSON OUTLINE — The principles of Food-Money 
Management, organized for presentation in a single classroom period: Daily 
food allowances, the principle food elements, the Basic 7 Food Plan, how to 


cut costs without lowering nutritional standards. 


STEP 2] STUDENT HOMEWORK PROJECT — A work sheet for a practical 
assignment in figuring food costs at liberal and limited budget levels . . . plus 
two unusually graphic reference charts: “The Basic 7—A Quick Guide to 
Good Nutrition”, and “Foods and What They Do For You” showing where 


to find the principle food elements and why. 


STEP & REVIEW AND DEMONSTRATION — Follow-up questions to test 
your students’ grasp of the lesson material, and tested recipes for use in an 


optional demonstration session emphasizing high appetite appeal at low cost. 
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Lesson in 
-Money Management 
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TERFERTER eT 


Thousands of teachers have already sent 
| for this helpful teaching material... 


@ Today, especially, with food prices so abnormally high at home, and a hungry 


world looking to us for sustenance, wise meal-planning is of crucial importance. It 
is a subject you most surely plan to cover in this year’s curriculum. 

We have developed a chassroom lesson in Family Food-Money Management 
which will save you valuable time in planning and organizing. It is a thoroughly 


practical lesson which approaches the timely subject of budget-wise, waste-free 





; menus in a lively, interesting fashion. Suitable for either high school or adult 
j classes, it is a lesson in which each student actively participates. And you will find 
i it is a factual lesson, based on authoritative principles of modern nutrition. 

: 


Teachers all over the country have sent for this lesson—are including it in their 
/ ow] 


teaching schedules. If you do not have your copy, why not fill out the coupon now. 


TE a ccsicsnars =~ 


Wai This Coupon = 
(Or the one on page 64) 
TODAY! 


Wheat Flour Institute 
309 West Jackson Boulevard 


Chicago 6, Illinois 





Please send me—without charge—the teaching project, “Family 
Food-Money Management” with sample reference charts and 


work sheets for students. 


» 
v 


Wheat Flour; 
nets | 
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What's Going On in Foods: 





HE war on food waste has estab- 

lished another beachhead. An un- 

usual inspection system in Pittsburgh 
is making a sizable dent in the multi- 
million dollar loss the nation annually 
suffers from food spoiling in transit. 
Other cities have evinced interest in the 
plan and hope to adopt it. 

Under this system government and 
business form a partnership. Ten in- 
spectors, trained and licensed by the 
Department of Agriculture, cover the 
Pittsburgh rail yards twenty-four hours 
a day examining produce as soon as it 
arrives. Business enters the picture by 
paying the inspectors’ salaries—specifical- 
ly, sixteen big dealers who handle seven- 
ty-five per cent of incoming fruit and 
vegetables, meet the pay roll. 

The Pittsburgh Product Inspection 
Service, Inc., the system’s official title, 
reveals food conservation benefits of the 
practice as follows: 1) Produce can be 
unloaded as quickly as it arrives since 
the railroads usually accept without 
question the certifications of its condi- 
tion made by the irispectors. Formerly 
dealers had to leave the produce in the 
freight cars—oftentimes to spoil—while 
they wrangled with the railroad over 
alleged damages caused in shipment. 2) 
Because of the rigorous inspection ship- 
pers are being more careful with the 
produce in transit. Both of these meas- 
ures help to ensure a minimum of food 
and money loss. 


Branded Meat Returns 

A safe guide to quality buying of 
beef, lamb and veal is found in branded 
fresh meat—now back on the market. 
Graders check conformation, covering, 
color and texture and each piece is 
given a company grade name. A con- 
tinual counter check on the judgment 
of a grader is made by other meat ex- 
perts| in the company before the meat 
is shipped for final sale. 


Butter Never Scores 100 

Frustrating though this may be to the 
perfect pound of butter, it can never 
be given the grade of 100 per cent. For 
reasons best known to themselves, grad- 
ers in the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture give flawless butter what they call 
93 score. For instance, when the grader 
rates the butter, he starts with 93. As 
defects are uncovered by his examina- 
tion, he subtracts points from this ideal 
total until he has the final score that 
fits the butter. The U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture standards indicate how much he 
must subtract for every flaw he finds. 
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Faced with a tub of butter he scoops a 
sample from somewhere near the center 
of the lot with a “butter tryer”—an 
elongated metal instrument. He notes 
taste, color and body —but especially 
taste. If the flavor meets the 93-score 
standard, a slight color defect will not 
necessarily bring the score down. Mot- 
tling or specking is considered a color 
defect and points are chopped off the 
score accordingly. 

The grader must not touch with his 
fingers the sample he is tasting. As he 
tastes, he observes three separate im- 
pressions of the butter: his first impres- 
sion, his impression when the butter is 
somewhat melted, and his impression as 
he spits it out. At all these times he 
notices flavor, especially off-flavors. If 
the butter has an “oniony” or rancid 
taste, the score is modified accordingly. 
More points are subtracted if the butter 
is spongy or otherwise of poor body. 

In addition to the 93-score, butter has 
letter grades—93-score is U. S. Grade AA 
and 92-score is U. S. Grade A. There 
is no 91 grade because graders found it 
so hard to distinguish between the 91, 
90 and 92 grades, that they skipped the 
middle grade entirely. Grade B desig- 
nates 90-score and 89-score is Grade C. 
Anything below 89 is labeled U. S. 
Cooking Grade and is not sold for home 
consumption. Totally rancid butter is 
declared “no grade” and ends up at the 
soap factory. 

One place where the ambitious pound 
of butter can really shine is at state 
and county fairs where unofficial butter 
scores are given. Quarter-points are 
added to 93-score to indicate superior 
characteristics of one kind or another. 
These might bring the score up as high 
as 97—still three points from 100. 


Plenty of Walnuts 

If the California walnut growers had 
their way, nuts would be included regu- 
larly in every family’s menu plans. ‘Too 
many unsold nuts from last year’s record 
crop are crowding grocers’ shelves and 
now the 1947 crop is rolling in. Wal- 
nuts are several cents less a pound now 
than in 1946, making them one of the 
few foods decreasing in cost. They hap- 
pen to be nutritious, too—an added rea- 
son for buying and using plenty of 
them. 


The Cheese is in the Can 
Cheese in the jar, in the package and 
in the wooden box is a familiar sight— 
and now we are to have it vacuum- 
packed in the can. Although cheese 


By Evelyn Platt 





Perfect timing for meals served up in 
the air depends on accurate planning 
down on the ground. Here United Air 
Lines employees sit in a mock sky 
kitchen testing the galley which will be 
installed in their new 340-mile-an-hour, 
double-deck Stratocruisers to take wing 


next spring. Above, engineers record 
every move with a movie camera, stop 
watch readings are noted and sugges- 
tions are made by the employee “‘pas- 
sengers” intent on improving aerial 
meal service and passenger comfort 


was packed in steel-and-tin containers 
for export before the war, canned cheese 
is a new item on the domestic market. 

Packed in key-opening cans, the 
cheese is especially adapted to use by 
sportsmen and campers. Canned cheese 
requires no sperial refrigeration and may 
take its place on the storage shelf with 
canned fruits and vegetables. Types of 
cheese currently available include Amer- 
ican cheddar, aged Gruyere, cheddar 
blue, trovolone and smoked. 


Have You Heard? 
¢ ¢ ¢ that another product has been 
added to the just-add-water group of 
quick mixes. This is a yeast roll mix 
put out by the Hom-art Foods, Inc., 
Chicago. 


* ¢ © that ready-to-use oyster stuffing 
packaged in cans is now making its ap- 
pearance on the market? A great time- 
saver, the dressing needs only to be 
emptied into a bowl and fluffed with a 
fork before being stuffed into turkey, 
fish or cuts of meat. It consists of oyster 
slices, bread crumbs, butter, nutmeats, 
ham and bacon fat, suet, sage, onions 
and curry, pepper and salt seasonings. 
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Get your FREE copies of this popular and 
complete recibe book now / 


A reprint of ‘‘Appetizing Recipes from Canned Foods” is the 
free book so many classrooms are waiting for! Illustrated in 
full color! Contains 72 tantalizing recipes! 
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What's Going On in the Home 





fabricated homes that were prom- 

ised for the postwar era? The an- 
swer to this is sought by thousands of 
Americans who dreamed all during the 
war of the quickly-constructed, assembly- 
line homes they would buy for a song 
“when things got back to normal.” The 
truth of the matter is mass marketing 
of houses remains just a dream and 
manufacturers are just as disheartened 
about the situation as the general 
public. 

The main reason why prefabricated 
homes are still castles in the air is the 
acute shortage of essential materials. In 
addition, manufacturers are finding that 
the cost-saving advantages of volume 
purchasing and factory production are 
not resulting in any appreciable price 
reduction under conventional building. 
Still another factor, prefabricators say 
that in most areas three-fifths of the 
final cost of the home is added on by 
subcontractors’ charges after it leaves 
the factory. This is due to widely di- 
vergent building codes and labor accept- 
ance in various cities. 


Wiss has happened to all the pre- 


Rat Control Program 
A particularly vigorous war is being 
waged against rats in Delaware—one war 
which should become nationwide. It is 
estimated that the 480,000 rats in rural 
Delaware destroy enough feed to raise 
4,000,000 broilers, or to produce 168,- 
000,000 pounds of milk—and this at a 
time when food is being referred to as 

a “matter of elemental survival.” 
In addition, rats kill chickens, under- 
mine buildings, start fires and spread 


‘ Wid: FADRI 


Can opener concealed in kitchen wall 
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diseases. The Delaware Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service solicits groups through- 
out the country to promote a campaign 
similar to theirs. To control rats they 
suggest: keep clean premises; destroy 
breeding places; rat-proof buildings; use 
poison bait. 


Wallpaper for Wallpaper 

The vulnerable places over the bath- 
tub, the sink, the stove and the radiator 
that continually get soiled now have ° 
protective coat designed especially tur 
them. It is a sheet of clear plastic which 
can be cut to fit and then attached to 
the spot where it is needed with small 
pieces of Scotch tape. 

Two sheets, 25 x 40 inches, make up 
a package of the plastic material. The 
product is made by the Ruby Products 
Company, 430 N. Water Street, Mil- 
waukee 2, Wisconsin. 


Non-sticking Cooking Utensils 

Food sticking to the pan in which it 
was cooked is no longer regarded as a 
necessary evil—not since the Kinney 
process, at any rate. This is a method 
by which copper is sandwiched between 
layers of stainless steel. The process pre- 
vents uneven heating in spots, the main 
cause of food adhering to a pan. 


“New Look” in Can Openers 

Styles change in can openers almost 
as often as they do in women’s clothes. 
The newest idea is a chromium-plated 
model that can be permanently installed 
in the kitchen wall. It is easily pulled 
out and down into position when 
needed. A product of the Robert H. 
Clark Company of Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia, the can opener is now available 
from department and hardware stores 
or direct from the company. 


Soaps, Detergents and the 
Philippines 

The day of the “soapless” soap is here 
with a type for every use imaginable. 
The big soap manufacturers aren’t wor- 
ried, however, as they say it makes no 
difference to them whether they sell 
soaps or synthetics as long as they sell 
them. On the other hand, with the 
Philippines it presents a serious eco- 
nomic problem. Their copra has sup- 
plied the soap industry’s coconut oil for 
years, and if detergents grow as the 
industry envisions and use petroleum, it 
will have its effect on the Islands. 

Detergents have the advantage over 
soap in that they have the peculiar 
ability to make water “wetter,” which 


By Evelyn Platt 





New sink unit has galvanized steel re- 
fuse can out of sight on inside of door 


means causing water to lose its surface 
tension so it can more thoroughly pene- 
trate materials. In addition, they pick 
up dirt and grease more efficiently—so 
leave no scum. For the housewife, the 
age of specialization is here—a dozen 
different soaps for a dozen different 
uses. 


Have You Heard? 

e * « that a sympathetic manufacturer 
has designed for discouraged husbands 
a $69.50 gadget which will restore the 
contour of a dented fender within three 
minutes? 

* « * that an incentive for a child's 
reluctant appetite may be obtained from 
a dish? Discs showing nursery rhyme 
pictures can be slipped in a slot in the 
bottom of a child’s transparent bowl. 
This means the youngster has to clean 
up his dish to see the picture. Twelve 
different discs accompany each bowl 
and a new series will be issued several 
times a year. 

* * © that there are kitchen sink units 
devised with a refuse receptacle on the 
cupboard door below the sink? The 
galvanized steel container is out of 
sight when not in use and holds one 
day’s accumulation of refuse. There's 
no cover to lift because the cover is 
attached to the underpart of the sink. 
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HOW CONDENSED 
CREAM OF TOMATO SOUP 
IS PROCESSED 


HEINZ LESSON 
SERIES IN 


FOOD PROCESSING\. 








HOW TOMATOES BEGAN ... As American as the 
stars and stripes, the tomato is one of the New 
World’s gifts to the Old. Spanish conquista- 
dors found tomato cultivation already centuries 
old among the Mayas, Aztecs, and Incas. Even 
then an aura of romance clung to its name. Some 


said it was the gift of Quetzalcoatl, and baskets, 
heaped high with the jewel-like fruit, glowed on -= 
the heads of devotees bearing name-day gifts to 
his altar. Doctor-priests prescribed the tomato; 
it was popular as a beauty aid; and its savor en- 3 
hanced many delightful dishes and sauces. 








HOW THE TOMATO LOST FACE... 


But a curious fate 


HOW THE TOMATO MADE A COME-BACK .. . After the French Revo- 











































































befell the tomato when Cortes carried it overseas. lution the great chefs, bereft of their noble patrons, opened 
From being all-beneficent it fell to ill repute. European restaurants to the public, where, as a symbol of liberty, equality, 
botanists discovered a bad ancestor—the nightshade and fraternity, they served a daring new dish—cream of tomato 
family. It came to be known as the “‘love apple’, and @ soup. American epicures and horticulturists, like Thomas 
was shunned as inflammable fare. Some even whis- Jefferson, rediscovering the tomato in the sunny gardens and on 
pered the tomato was used in witchcraft. And so it the well-laden tables of the Latins, brought it back to the land of 
languished, feared and forgotten, in novelty gardens its birth. Soon the fame of this rosy tomato bisque spread until 
for nearly three centuries. all America enjoyed it, and the ill-founded fables were forgotten. 
HOW CREAM OF TOMATO SOUP CAME TO BE CANNED... But newer, bigger tomato. Then Heinz scientists, eager to per- 
making cream of tomato soup was always a captious thing. fect the ideal tomato for canned soups, created the “Aristo- 
The cream had to be added just so... moreover, the toma-___crat’’, anew species in which all the most desirable character- 
toes were never of the same color, consistency, or flavor. istics were stabilized through cross breeding. At last, 
Fact is, the tomato hadn’t changed much from the half-wild, American housewives could send their soup kettles to the 
wizened little fruit of Aztec times. So Alec Livingston, a attic, and easy-to-serve Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup became 
gardener and seedman, spent eighteen years developing a_ the nation’s favorite first course! 
Pb HOW PEDIGREED PLANTS ARE BRED... Today, the HOW TOMATOES ARE CULTIVATED AND HARVESTED .. . Vast 
ar =A) 5 fp Dlue ribbon ‘Aristocrats’ used by Heinz come fields are planted, by machinery, to these little pedigreed 
al from the choicest garden and farm acres in the seedlings. Then all season long, under the watchful eye of 
AN < land—Pennsylvania, Ohio, lowa, Indiana, New the farmer and Heinz agricultural experts, the crop comes 
\’ York, New Jersey, and California. Here, on @ slowly to maturity, until the tomato plants hang heavily 
el re- Heinz experimental farms, pedigreed seedlings with crimson, satiny fruit. When they are nearing the peak 
deat & are gently nurtured in green houses, cold frames, of ripeness, tomatoes are scheduled for delivery at a neigh- 
: and inspected fields. When they are ready for boring Heinz plant. Then pickers carefully pluck the fruit 
transplanting, they are turned over to skilled, from the parent stem and pile them gently in cone-shaped 
irface independent farmers who grow the crop. baskets designed specially to prevent bruising. 
pene- 
pick HOW TOMATO SOUP IS MADE... With clock-like toes until their fat cheeks gleam. Then they pass 
ly—so precision each farmer arrives at the nearby on to a table where deft-fingered, sharp-eyed 
>, the Heinz plant, so his crop can receive immediate workers examine and trim. After a pulper re- 
dozen attention. Before being accepted, his harvest is duces the tomatoes to liquid, they are piped to 
ferent rigidly culled by keen-eyed inspectors; then the soup kitchens where rich fresh cream, condi- 
baskets are placed on conveyors that move ments and spice are added. Then in steam 
mechanically into the plant. Here, streams of jacketed kettles, the soup is cooked till all its 
high pressure air and cold water clean the toma- _ blended savors reach perfection. 
cturer ” 7 7 \Y ) 
bands HOW TOMATO SOUP IS CANNED... W hen done, the soup is piped HOW TOMATO Soup 1S LABELLED... ° “/ 
to a filling rig where rows of sanitized cans move precisely Each can of Heinz Tomato Soup wears _~. [> c 
e the along, each in turn receiving its share of this creamy, crimson a descriptive label explicitly identi- 
three trove. On further, the filled cans come to a machine which fied by its factual name, the weight of > — 
hermetically seals caps on. Finally the canned soup is sterilized its net contents, and the name and 
hild’s in steam retorts, then cooled. To assure uniform standards @ address of the manufacturer—H. J. —_ 
. of excellence, samples from every pack are tested by exacting Heinz Company. Listed carefully are ~ 
| from scientists in Heinz Quality Control Laboratory. These high all the choice ingredients from which {4 
rhyme standards, this rigid inspection from seed to seal, guarantees this product is made as well as direc- __> 
in the the superiority of every food bearing the Heinz label. tions for heating and serving. F 
bowl. ‘ 
clean 
‘welve HOW CONDENSED COMPOSITION AND ENERGY VALUE OF HEINZ PRODUCTS 
bowl Figures in parentheses are calories produced by that ingredient per pound of product 
everal CREAM OF TOMATO Total Calories Percentage by Weight 
oni SOUP ENRICHES VARIETY Per Carbohydrates 
Per 100 Protein ee 8 than Cal- | Phos-| Iron | Cop- 
yn the OUR DAILY DIET Pound |Grams Fiber cium | phorus | Per 
The SOUPS CONDENSED | | 13. 
ut of © Cream of Tomato 339 | 75 Th (ey) 16 ae (61) | .022 | .033 | .0007 | |.00007 
(undiluted) | 
is one 
‘here’s 
= 67) H.J. HEINZ COMPANY 67) 
ink. 
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What's Going On in Textiles 





fabric, has had an uncertain ex- 

istence for several years now. Un- 
availability during the war years caused 
silk products to lose their queenly posi- 
tion. High prices of the early postwar 
silk yarns and silk fabrics caused them 
to drop further in favor. 

Now under way in the weaving and 
manufacturing trade is a survey to bring 
out basic facts on silk and its future in 
the United States market. Within a few 
months the best and worst of the silk 
situation should be known. 


ae both raw fiber and finished 


Fools the Eye 


Answering to the name of Plissele is 
a resin finish that causes plain woven 
pile fabrics to feel and give the appear- 
ance of a variety of textures. Some of 
the effects possible are jacquards, twill, 
bedford cord, boucles, brocades and 
matelasses. The new finish is washable, 
durable and improves the fabric’s crease 
resistance. Not every plain woven fab- 
ric can take this finish and care must 
be exercised in the choice of fabrics to 
which it is applied. 


Blaze of Glory 

Any day now you will be sallying 
forth in the brightest of wools, with 
your mind at rest about their color fast- 
ness. Newly introduced to woolen fab- 
rics is a process permitting the use of 
vat dyes for wool fibers. For the first 
time in the wool dyeing industry this 
means really bright shades with the ex- 
treme fastness that previously was to be 
had only in cotton and rayon fabrics. 


A Bleak Outlook 


A dearth of inexpensive dresses is pre- 
dicted for spring. It will be hard to 
find the ones selling for less than $8.00. 
Fabrics to be had last year for 4214 
cents a yard are now priced at 65 cents. 
New fashions compel the use of four 
yards instead of the average three yards 
used in the past. Increases in labor costs 
have added their burden to this pack. 
These signs point to a busier than ever 
session in home sewing circles. 


New Hopes for Hosiery 

Hosiery production has been severely 
hampered by yarn allotments and the 
lack of fine gauge machinery. Yet mills 
manage to experiment with finer gauges 
and better fit in nylon stockings. 

Of immediate interest is the fact that 
greater production is underway on 15- 
denier hose in 51 gauge. Stepping out 
of the experimental stage, with fine 
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cobwebbiness that should be of real con- 
cern to any spider, is the 10-denier hose 
in 51, 54 and 66 gauges. It is expected 
to appear on the market by spring, but 
only in small quantities. 

A new quality in the offing for nylon 
stockings is a crepe twist to duli its 
glow. Several threads twisted together 
give the stockings a non-shiny surface 
and a better fit. Some manufacturing 
difficulties have kept this process still in 
the “laboratory” stage. 


Be a Whirling Dervish 


Pleats, pleats and more pleats is the 
prediction for spring. It comes from 
the people who should know—the pleat- 
ers of the garment industry. According 
to their reports this is the way pleats 
will be seen: 

1) In skirts from three to six yards wide 
for daytime. 

2) In box, side, accordion or sunburst 
effects—but stitched. This makes for 
permanency of the pleat. 

3) In chiffon, light weight wool, in 
crepe. These are the fabrics that 
lend themselves best to pleating. 

4) As trim, the pleats may be made of 
grosgrain, lace, ribbon or self fabric. 
They will appear in tiers for those 
who do not want pleated skirts and 
in entire dresses for those with a yen 
for pleats. 


Speak Up 

Surveys are making the news these 
days. One of the largest testing associa- 
tions— American Society for Testing 
Materials — is busy setting up consumer 
standards for all types of textile prod- 
ucts. Two groups are at work; one to 
find out what is wanted by consumers, 
the other to discover what makes an 





Adjustable sock forms of Celanese 
Lumarith (cellulose acetate) practically 
eliminate snags and discolorations in 
hand-washed woolen and rayon socks 





By Rajean M. Codish 


Here’s news about your textile edi- 
tor. She has just become Head of the 
Talon Educational Service. This newly 


‘ created department is your source for 


information on zippers and their use. 
Many of you first met Miss Codish when 
she was Head of the Consumer Service 
Division of United States Testing Com- 
pany, Inc.—or more recently at the Edu- 
cational Division of American Bemberg 
and North American Rayon Companies 


item desirable in terms of characteristics 
that make it dependable, adequate and 
satisfactory. The arrival of properly 
manufactured and labeled textiles of 
dependable quality will be speeded up 
if everyone helps. Express your needs 
in consumer group meetings, to manu- 
facturers and to retail personnel when- 
ever the opportunity presents itself. 


Watch Your Language 

Many people are misled by the belief 
that the prefix “in” always means “not.” 
To guarantee greater safety in handling 
cleaning fluids and textiles, the words 
“flammable” and “nonflammable” are 
being recommended for use instead of 
the word “inflammable.” Always read 
your labels carefully. 


A “New Look’’ 

Now to be had are fancy woven wool- 
ens with a napped and specially treated 
surface that gives a muted irridescent 
look to their patterns. They come in 
dressmaker and tailored suit weights in 
twill weaves of varied colors. Plaids, 
stripes, tattersall checks and sharkskins 
are just a few of the patterns that these 
fabrics appear in for both the garment 
manufacturer and the home sewer. 


Bobbin-less Machine 

A new general purpose electric sew- 
ing machine—the Monroe — operates 
without bobbin or shuttle and is for 
general household use. The machine is 
said to be capable of combining two 
threads of different texture by simple 
finger controls. 

The first model is to be portable with 
an 8 inch head, weighing 16 pounds. A 
console model will come out next year. 
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Story of a Dress 
(Continued from page 24) 


twelve-pound steam-equipped electric 
irons. In lifting his iron from place to 
place on the ironing board, the worker 
feels no weight, for each iron is sus- 
pended from a steel rod by a coiled- 
metal flex which serves as a spring and 
carries the weight. One can hold the 
feather-light suspended twelve-pounder 
on a little finger. Its pressure comes 
into play only when it rests on the iron- 
ing board. The iron will not scorch 
since it is steam moistened. 

Once pressed and suspended on 
hangers, the dresses go to a small group 
of women workers who ply with old- 
fashioned tools of the trade, needles and 
thread, thimble and scissors, and affix 
buttons, hooks and eyes, loops for belts, 
or lace inset. 


@ Cleaners and Examiners Com- 
plete the Task— When buttons and 


hooks are all in place, the dresses are 
hung on long metal racks. The garments 
are then “cleaned” by workers who snip 
off stray threads, neaten-up buttonholes. 
Passed one by one along the racks, they 
reach the examiners, who put them 
through the final test, checking each 
defect in sewing, every stain or spot. 
Over each flaw they pin a scrap of col- 
ored paper, signalizing immediately to 
the expert the adjustment necessary be- 
fore the garment can go to stock or 
shipping room as ready for the customer. 
@ Industrial Accidents Rare — 
Beyond the stock room is a small but 
comfortably arranged room with an am- 
ple couch, a chair, a table—the first aid 
room where the worker goes for treat- 
ment of minor injuries. At the first 
report of more serious accidents, a doc- 
tor is summoned. But industrial acci- 
dents are rare in a modern plant of this 
kind, All machinery is guarded, the cut- 
ting knife, the lamps shining down on 
the sewing area of the machines serve 
to prevent the operator from catching 
a finger in clamp or needle, the irons 
have automatic shut-offs, they cannot 
slip from overhead attachments. Each 
workroom is equipped with a complete 
sprinkler system. Finally the company 
carries its compensation insurance with 
the State Insurance Fund. Workers are 
thus adequately covered against any ac- 
cident that might arise even in the best- 
regulated factory. 

On the walls of the workshops are 
posted the State Department of Labor 
Laws governing Hours of Labor in Fac- 
tories and Mercantile Establishments. 
Overhead illumination, the space _be- 
tween rows of machines, the floor space 
per worker, fire staircases, exits and en- 
trances, the sprinkler system, all come 
under construction and safety codes of 
city and state. A city regulation is re- 
sponsible for the announcement at the 
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entrance of the cutting room where the 
heavy bolts of fabric are unloaded: ‘This 
Floor Will Safely Sustain an Evenly 
Distributed Load of 120 Pounds on 
Each Square Foot of Floor. No Smoking 
signs in five different languages are 
posted in each workroom. Here too are 
displayed posters giving details of the 
Union Sick Benefit Fund and a U. S. 
Treasury statement concerning the with- 
holding tax. 

@ Workers Rights Ensured by 
Law and Contract—Workers in the 
dressmaking industry in New York are 
a highly organized group. The unions 
to which they belong have won for them 
contracts which grant them many privi- 
leges—high pay, good hours, a two-week 
vacation with pay during the slack sum- 
mer season. If mid-July the machines 
are silent, the factory closed. ‘The whole 
establishment takes its mid-summer vaca- 
tion. During the pre-spring and _ pre- 
autumn seasons the workers are under 
pressure. Many are highly skilled. New 
York City garment workers are the most 
highly productive in the industry. They 
are of both sexes, but women operators 


engaged in the same operations as the 
men, receive identical wages, under the 
State’s Equal Pay Law which prohibits 
any differentiation in the rate of pay 
solely on the basis of sex. They are of 
various racial backgrounds, discrimina- 
tion in employment on the ground of 
race, creed, color or national origin 
has been outlawed by the Ives-Quinn 
Anti-Discrimination Law. Negro works 
side by side with white, the recent emi- 
grant with the American-born. They 
are of varying ages. An ex-G.I. of World 
War II may guide a cutting machine 
while a veteran of the first World War 
lays out a pattern. 

Born in the tenement sweatshop, the 
dress-making industry has emerged into 
daylight. Not all dress factories are as 
efficiently run as the one described 
above, but in most respects it may be 
regarded as typical, a monument to the 
efforts of the State Department of Labor, 
to far-sighted employers and to the em- 
ployees’ unions, who have made of an 
industry once notorious for the exploi- 
tation of labor a humanly successful as 
well as an industrially productive unit. 





Quick Tricks 
for Easy Sewing 


(Continued from page 26) 


* Dust the palms of hands with corn- 
starch when sewing on light-colored fab- 
rics or metal cloth which may be soiled 
or stained by perspiration. Keep corn- 
starch in a small fabric bag wrapped in 
paper when not in use to prevent spill- 
ing. 


* Use small or medium-sized safety pins 
for turning bias tubing and fabric belts 
after stitching. 


* Use a skirt marker instead of a yard- 
stick for measuring hem lengths. Get 
one that stands firm and assures an 
accurate pin line. 








* Use a large, blunt needle as a bodkin. 
Use it, too, to make thread shanks on 
buttons. Lay the needle over the top 
of button and sew each stitch over it. 


* Select the correct size of needle for 
weight of material. A size 10 needle 1s 
good for hemming wool dresses or coats 
so stitches will not show on right side. 
For basting thick or heavy fabrics a size 
7 or 8 is best as a thinner needle might 
bend or break. For heavy cottons such 
as denims and work fabrics use a still 
larger needle, size 5 to 8. 


* A needle which pulls or catches 
threads may have a blunt point or be 
rusty from summer dampness. Run it 
through an emery bag or fine sandpaper. 
Oftentimes machine needles blunt with 
heavy sewing. Sharpen these needles by 
unthreading the machine and stitching 
through a piece of fine sandpaper. 
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Recommended Texts 
(Continued from page 30) 


The Art of Color and Design 


Maitland Graves 
McGraw Hill Company 1941 


Art Today 


Faulkner, Liegfield, Hall 
Henry Holt and Company 1941 


A Tailoring Manual 


Gertrude Strickland 
Burgess Publishing Company 1944 


Color and Design in Apparel 


Bernice G. Chambers 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1942 


Color and Design in the 
Decorative Arts 


Elizabeth Burris-Meyer 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1935 


Color and Line in Dress 


Laurene Hempstead 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1945 


Clothing the Child 
(all-round reference) 


Florence E. Young 
McGraw-Hill > 1938 


Draping and Design 


Mary Evans 
Edwards Brothers, Inc. 1941 


Elementary Costume Illustration 


Ruth Austin 
McGraw-Hill Company 1945 


Fundamentals of Dress 
(no construction) 


Marietta Kettunen 
McGraw-Hill Company 1941 


Fabrics 
Grace G. Denny 
J. B. Lippincott Company 1947 


Know Your Merchandise 


Wingate, Gillespie and Addisen 
Harper & Brothers 1944 


Mending Made Easy 


Mary Brooks Picken 
Harper and Brothers 1943 


Modern Pattern Design 
(block system of pattern making) 


Harriet Pepin 
Funk and Wagnalls Company 1942 


Textile Fabrics 


Isabel Wingate 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1942 


Texts and reference include no bulletins, though 
there are two references which are not in printed 
book form: Evans, Draping and Design and Strick- 
land, A Tailoring Manual. 

Numerous inexpensive but excellent bulletins are avail- 
able on garment construction. One source of these 
bulletins is the various dress pattern companies 
which revise and publish often enough to keep the 
publications up-to-date. A second source is Govern- 
ment and University Extension publications. 

The first type usually gives help on basic processes 
of construction and of use of commercial patterns. 
The second type is frequently limited to a special 
topic such as basic processes, children’s garments or 
tailoring. 


Historic Costume References 


Accessories of Dress 
Katherine M. Lester 
The Manual Arts Press 1940 
Clothing the Child 


Florence E. Young 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 1938 


Costume Throughout the Ages 


Mary Evans 
J. B. Lippincott Company 1938 


Costume and Fashion 
(Evolution of European dress 
through the earlier ages) 


Herbert Norris 
E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc, 1931 


Historic Costume 


Katherine Lester 
The Manual Arts Press 1942 


Historic Costume for the Stage 


Dorothy Barton 
Walter H. Baker, Company 1936 


History of American Costume 


Elizabeth McClellan 
Tudor Publishing Company 1937 


Mediaeval Costume and Life 


(Royalty and upper classes to trav- 
elers, laborers and herdsmen) 


Dorothy Hartley 
London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 1931 


The Mode in Costume 


R. T. Wilcox 
Scribner Sons 1942 


The Mode in Hats and Hair Dress 


R. T. Wilcox 
Scribner Sons 1945 


Recurring Cycles of Fashion 


Agnes B, Young 
Harper and Brothers 1937 


This is Fashion 


Elizabeth Burris-Meyer 
Harper and Brothers 1943 


Three general texts—Burris-Meyer, Evans and Lester 

Special periods—Norris and Hartley 

Special countries—McClellan 

Special viewpoint—Young, Recurring Cycles 

Special parts of dress—Lester, Accessories of D 

Special types of people—Young, Clothing the. "Child 
and Hartley, Medieval Costume and Life 
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Textile Quiz Answers 
(Continued from page 30) 


1. Toward greater elegance in hand and 
a new lightness in weight. There is a 
revival of broadcloths, boucles, suedes, 
duvetyns, needlepoints and _ zibilines. 
See Wool in the Fashion Picture on 
page 591, November issue. 

2. A woolen fabric with a highly raised 
finish and a lustrous long nap which 
lies in one direction. Zibiline is used 
for coatings and suitings and is back 
on the market again after about seven 
years’ absence. 

Moire is a waved or watered effect 
produced by passing the fabric through 
engraved cylinders which press the de- 
sign into the material. It is permanent 
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on acetate rayons due to the properties 
of the acetate fiber. Now a desirable 
permanent moire finish has been cre- 
ated for all rayons. See What’s Going 
On in Textiles page 626, November. 

4. Sanforset is a new finish which con- 
trols the shrinkage and stretch of viscose 
rayons to within two per cent. Fabrics 
so treated will be easier to iron, faster 
drying, fray less and have improved 
color fastness. See What’s Going On in 
Textiles for the June issue, page 377. 

5. 1) The selvedge of a piece of cloth 
runs in the warp direction. 2) The set 
of yarns which is most numerous and 
regular is the warp. The filling yarns 
are usually coarse and fewer in num- 
ber. 3) The varied yarn size test—if 
several sizes of yarn are used, usually 
the basic yarns are the warps while the 
fancy, or novelty yarns are in the filling. 
See page 60 of American Fabrics for 
Summer, 1947, for eleven self-tests to 
distinguish the warp from the filling. 

6. Means that the cloth has 80 warps 
and 80 filling yarns per inch. See Den- 
ny’s Fabrics, page 183, for method of 
counting warps and fillings. Bureau of 
Home’ Economics specifications for 


sheets recommend 70 x 60—meaning 70 
warp yarns by 60 fillings. American 
Society for Testing Materials specifica- 
tions are 68 x 70. See Denny's Fabrics, 
page 196. 
7. By Federal Trade Conimission Regu- 
lations of 1938 all silks labeled silk, 
pure silk or pure-dye silk, must contain 
only silk and necessary dyeing and fin- 
ishing ingredients not exceeding 10 per 
cent of the finished weight. Presence 
of silk noil or waste silk must be indi- 
cated on the label. Weighted silks are 
not so common now that the price of 
raw silk is down, but if the fabric is 
weighted it must be indicated by per- 
centage of metallic weighting to the 
total weight of the fabric. See Denny, 
page 191, or Woolman and McGowan, 
page 175. 

No, there is no effective way to “set 
colors.” Always look for the “color- 
fast” labels for protection. 


Score 


90-100 Pat yourself on the back! 
80-90 You're still good. 

70-80 Better brush up. 

60- Well, really! 





The part that minerals play in building and maintaining a strong and tior 































































































active body is well known to students of nutrition. Many of the tables you 
giving mineral content of foods have been based on the raw product. » tha 
Since the larger part of our daily diet is made up of cooked foods, values | thi 
for these same foods should be more exactly known in order to choose C 
food judiciously. no 
e To determine certain of the nutritive elements of today’s canned » the 
supplied by foods the National Canners Association and the Can Manufacturers’ fact 
Institute started jointly a new extensive research program in 1942. It is bui 
still in progress. The work was carried out at several. universities and reat 
colleges under the direction of recognized nutritionists. 
Canned foods were assayed for three of the essential minerals: cal- 
cium, phosphorus, and iron. Water-soluble minerals will be found to some Th 
2s extent in the liquid portion of the canned products. This liquid should Ca 
o> ns be utilized. . . 
co CALCIUM It is generally known that milk is outstanding in 
 S calcium content and it would follow that formulated ( 
foods containing appreciable quantities of milk, such as creamed soups, I 
certain baby foods, etc., would be high in calcium. In the recent research 
work fish canned whole (with the bones) was shown to be high in cal- A 
cium. Sardines, mackerel, and salmon are excellent sources, Shrimp and Hat 
turnip greens are fairly high in calcium and other fruits and vegetables not 
contain enough to contribute a small amount to the diet. hea 
The new research work showed that a number nt 
PHOSPHORUS of canned foods contribute significant amounts utm 
of phosphorus to the diet. The canned seafood products including sar- thre 
dines, salmon, mackerel, shrimp, and tuna fish, are very high in phos- this 
phorus. Most of the fruits and vegetables contain some phosphorus and way 
some of them furnish enough to be significant to the diet. ang 
TY TC The iron content of canned foods is usually as high or — 
higher than in the raw product and a substantial part ing 
of it is available for assimilation by the body. Excellent sources of iron mea 
are canned blueberries, sauerkraut, sardines in tomato sauce, and turnip com 
greens. There are many canned products that are very good sources of A 
iron as shown in the table on this page. dica 
Minerals for An Adequate Diet: bo 
The nutritive requirement of all three minerals —calcium, phos- Juic 
APPROX. MINERAL CONTENT phorus, and iron—is usually made up by the inclusion in the diet of ca 
WAC RC ULM Several mineral rich foods. —— lect 
fooc 
Percent of RDA (1) ‘ 
RDA: "R ded Dietary Allow- 
PRODUCTS ying oy Poa ora as Hot %) ances Revised 1965, Food and Nutrition 
oarad, ationa esearc ounci ° - 
CALCIUM ee ee Gee oe red 
Sardines 368 52 Shee th grans (1h < cttiom Gee. _ 
u . fr . tu Ow. . 
Mackerel; salmon 184 -— 225 26 — 32 ance), wong 
Shrimp, dry pack; turnip greens.............. 100 - 104. 14 - 15 2 coe ped seven ¢ i gorcee {tid Sos 
| e e. 
PHOSPHORUS PHOSPHORUS 3 Range indicated for product groups Hat 
Sidtaen tn-oil 434, 4l oo seca the extreme values within the fooc 
Salmon; mackerel 274 — 292 26 - 28 REFERENCES: "Nutritive Value of 
Shrimp, dry pack; tuna fish 224 — 240 21 -— 23 Canned Foods, Proximate and Mineral 
=e t. ’ = Composition''; Kramer, Amihud; Food 
Sardines in tomato sauce; shrimp, Research 1946, Vol. Ii, No. 5," pages Wo 
regular pack a 149 — 168 14 - 16 “Distribution “ nee _. yim k 
ients in t rain iqui . 
IRON IRON Portions. of ‘Canned Vegetables" Kram scril 
f, 1 : n merican I 
Blueberries; sauerkraut; sardines in etetic Association; Vol. 21, No. 6, p. ws 
tomato sauce; turnip greens................ 4.1 - 6.9 39 - 65 ac eee hii slain hth vall 
Beans, baked; beans, lima; blackberries; Seal indicates that Cou 
cherries; mackerel; sardines in oil; KK atis S ee Ta he 
shrimp; spinach --f 19-35 18 - 33 py advertisement are 
LIGILEEP «acceptable to the Pan 
Asparagus; beans, green; beets; peas; E\MAUEELO)S Council on Foods aad 
peppers; pimientos; prunes; tomato EA NUTRITION 6g ee ee te 
Silas tone Side oo-1s | o-1 | Va Sie set 
F 
Home Economics Division > NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION Chi 
1739 H STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. ae 
rer 
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Books in Review 


(Continued from page 8) 


tion without skilled advice. If you try it 
you will learn the truth of the old adage 
that a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing.” 

Copy is continuous—no chapters and 
no index—but it’s quick reading and 
there are plenty of good illustrations. In 
fact, even if you are not thinking of 
building, it’s a book you will enjoy 
reading. —B. 


The Gayelord Hauser 
Cookbook 


By Gayelord Hauser 
Coward-McCann, Inc., N.Y.C. 
Price $2.75 Pp. 312 1946 


As one would expect from Gayelord 
Hauser he has given us a book stressing 
not alone good food but also good 
health for in his recipes foods are pre- 
pared in such a way as to retain the 
utmost of their vital properties largely 
through short period cooking. While 
this is a general cook book there is al- 
ways a strong leaning toward the health 
angle. Vegetables and salads are dis- 
cussed first and there is a most interest- 
ing chapter on the vitamin-rich organ 


meats which should be in much more ° 


common use than they are. 

A group of fletcherized foods are in- 
dicated as specially for children and 
“skinnies” but why limit these people to 
them when we can all really enjoy them? 
Juices, too, are not confined to fruits 
but include a number of hitherto neg- 
lected vegetable juices. Special purpose 
foods, such as yogurt and soy beans, 
also are fully discussed. 

There are menus for those who would 
reduce, also for those who want to gain 
weight and, finally, perhaps for the first 
time in any cook book, there is a chap- 
ter devoted to “Good Food for Good 
Dogs,” but why, oh why, didn’t Mr. 
Hauser put in a paragraph or two on 
food for good cats? 

—Reviewed by L. H. WALLACE 


Worth Knowing About— 

Keeping up with Teen-Agers de- 
scribes the ever-widening gap between 
teen-agers’ and their parents’ genera- 
tions. Prepared by Evelyn Millis Du- 
vall, executive secretary of the National 
Council on Family Relations, the boak- 
let is one of a series of Public Affairs 
Pamphlets on personal problems and 
family life. For quantity rates write 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 E. 
38th Street, New York City. 

Prenatal Care, Infant Care and Your 
Child from One to Six are three bulle- 
tins offered by the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Of great help to parents 
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and teachers alike the booklets are in 
wide distribution throughout the coun- 
try. Prenatal Care is five cents, Infant 
Care is ten cents and Your Child From 
One to Six is fifteen cents—all available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Write to the Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor for 
complete catalog of current publications 
of the Children’s Bureau. 

Nutrition for You is the second edi- 
tion of a breezily written booklet on 
why one should practice good food 
habits. It is compiled by Walter Wil- 


kins, M.D., Ph.D. and French Boyd, 
B.S. The booklet avoids technical terms 
as much as possible and is easy to read 
and understand. For rates on copies 
write Wilkins and Boyd, Box 210, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Allergy Recipes is a booklet for those 
who must plan meals avoiding wheat, 
milk, eggs or any combination of the 
three. On the surface that may appear 
a little difficult but this book contains 
everything from wheat-free coffee cake 
to eggless and milkless molasses lace 
cookies. Copies are available from the 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 4, Ill. 
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can sizes. 
notebooks. 


“SERVINGS CHART 
FOR CANNED FOODS” 


Send for this valuable new table in chart form giving 
servings per unit for various canned foods in common 
Supplied in quantity and punched for student 


Special Ket 4blee Vucludes 


1. "CANNED FOODS IN 
MODERN MEALS” 


Practical information based on the 
most recent nutrition research with 
briefed, pertinent information about 
canned foods and their use in suc- 
cessful meals. Sufficient copies gladly 
supplied for distribution. 
Punched for notebook use. 


student 


2. “TEMPTING RECIPES 
USING CANNED FOODS” 
A forty page recipe book containing 


a splendid variety of thoroughly 
tested recipes to supplement class- 


1739 H Street, N.W. 


Home Economics Division 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
Washington 6, D.C. 


room work and aid in food prepara- 
tion projects. One copy is included 


in the packet. 


3. "SUGGESTED CLASS- 
ROOM PROJECTS” 


A page of several interesting sug- 
gestions for the teacher’s use in plan- 
ning canned foods lesson projects. 


Send today for this 
New Educational Service. 
Order Direct, or for. your 
convenience ... 


MAIL COUPON ON PAGE 64 
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Rugs and Carpets 
(Continued from page 32) 


choice than a wall-to-wall carpet. 

To judge quality one should know a 
little about the way carpets and rugs 
are made. Those on the market now 
are either pile or flat weave. In a pile 
construction the lengthwise and _ cross- 
wise backing yarns hold the pile yarns 
in place. Stuffer material, usually jute, 
is woven along with the warp and pro- 
vides body and firmness. There are from 
eight to ten warp threads in each inch 
of the carpet’s width and from fourteen 
to twenty-six threads per inch in its 
length. The more threads per inch, the 
finer the weave and the better the 
quality. 

The closeness of the weave can be 
told easily by examining the number of 
rows of tufts to the square inch. Turn 
to the back of the rug and count the 
numbers of tufts in the warp and then 
in the filling and multiply these two 
figures. If the result is around sixty-four 
or more tufts the rug is considered to 
be a good grade. 

Examine also the height of the pile. 
A luxurious pile is long and stands up 
firmly. Even if the pile is short, about 
three-sixteenths of an inch, the rug is 
considered good quality if the pile is 
thick, stands upright and is springy to 
the touch. Roll a section of the rug 
over your finger and check to see if thin 
white lines show through the pile. In a 
poor quality rug these lines are visible 
even after the rug is walked on. 

The names of weaves in rugs and car- 
pets are no longer sure guides to differ- 
ences in quality. Chenille and Wilton 
were once supposed to stand for dur- 
ability while Velvet and Axminster 
more or less indicated the less expensive 
grades. Today there are high, medium 
and low priced rugs in each type of 
weave and the name signifies only the 





(Continued from page 34) 
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A combination clothes and dishwasher 
fits conveniently in any kitchen. Two 
separate inner-tub units — one for 
clothes and one for dishes—are inter- 
changeable in this Thor Automagic 
machine. The tubs are light and the 
exchange is made in 1% _ minutes. 
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method of fastening the loops to the 
backing. To learn the ways to dis- 
tinguish the various type weaves read 
one of the references listed at the end 
of this article. 

Examples of flat weave rugs seen in 
the market today far outshine their 
predecessors—the summer or cottage rug. 
These are woven, felted, hooked, knit- 
ted or braided into rugs from a large 
group of materials—cotton, rayon, wool, 
flax, twisted wood and palm fiber, grass, 
cocoa fiber, jute, sisal, paper and even 
glass fiber. The fact that they are usual- 
ly reversible adds much to their service- 
ability. The infinite variations in colors 
and materials to be found in these flat 
weave rugs make them the basis for 
many an unusual decorating scheme and 
at a moderate to low cost. 

Points on Care 

Rug cushions or pads or underlays, 
as they are often called, serve a dual 
purpose. They add years to the life 
span of a rug or carpet by absorbing the 
shock of footstep pressure and at the 
same time make the rug feel deeper and 
more luxurious. Rug pads should be a 
trifle smaller than the rug and_ those 
pads having a raised design on one side 
should be laid with the smooth side up. 
Rug pads should be cleaned at least 
twice a year with a vacuum cleaner. 
Those which have not been moth- 
proofed should be sprayed periodically. 

Rugs and carpets that receive a great 
deal of wear should be cleaned daily 
with a carpet sweeper or electric clean- 
er, and thorough cleanings should be 
given with an electric cleaner at least 
once a week. Rugs receiving less wear 
should also be given a thorough weekly 
cleaning to remove dust deposited from 
the air and to prevent moth infestation. 
Contrary to hearsay an electric cleaner 
may be used on a new carpet without 
any ill effects. 

A new carpet or rug will “fluff” for 


a short time after it is laid because short 
fibers left in the pile when the yarn is 
cut gradually work loose. If a tuft pro- 
trudes above the surface never try to 
pull it out but, instead, clip the tuft 
neatly with sharp shears. 

Spots are easiest to remove when 
fresh. No freshly spilled liquid should 
be rubbed off a carpet because this tends 
to push the liquid deeper into the pile. 
If possible, prevent the spot from 
spreading by covering it with some ab- 
sorbent material such as blotting paper, 
a soft rag or corn meal. Carbon tetra- 
chloride is recommended as a cleaner 
for grease spots on rugs. The general 
rules for spot and stain removal may 
be applied in the case of most rug 
fabrics. 

A new rug which receives ordinary 
care does not need shampooing for a 
year, or even two. When the rug has 
lost its original sparkle it is time to take 
it to a professional cleaner. Check with 
the Better Business Bureau in your city 
for the most reliable cleaners. Soapless 
shampoos which sound so easy to use, 
leave the rugs damp. Dampness is de- 
structive to the backing of a rug, and 
the soap deposits a fatty residue which 
picks up dirt quickly and hungrily. If 
the job must be done at home, use one 
of the absorbent powders. The powder 
may be sprinkled on the rug, massaged 
in with a long-handled clean brush and 
allowed to remain an hour or so, then 
vacuumed. 

Be sure to move large pieces of furni- 
ture when vacuuming, for moths may 
nest under the dark corners. The turned 
under portion of wall-to-wall carpeting 
is also a favorite nesting-place for moths 
and carpet beetles. Thorough cleaning 
with an electric cleaner is the best insur- 
ance against moths, but for the hard-to- 
reach places under radiators or heavy 
pieces of furniture which cannot be 
moved, occasional spraying with one of 





Refuse and plate scrapings just don’t have a chance with mechanical garbagemen 
such as these on the job. Left is the Eureka Dispos-O-Matic; center, the West- 
inghouse Waste-Away and right, the Hotpoint Disposall. All three have their 
own special features, but they all shred or grind bones and refuse to a pulp 
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the new and potent insecticides will 
offer protection. 

A carpet frequently receives more 
wear in the direct path between door 
ways. Reversing the rug from time to 
time or using small scatter rugs at 
strategic points will prolong the life of 
the rug. Remember never to shake 
small rugs by gripping them at one end 
and snapping the other end. This may 
break the yarns in the back and cause 
the pile to loosen and come out. It 
may also break the fringe or binding. 
Fortunately, the days when hanging 
rugs on a line and beating with a car- 
pet-beater or broom was the popular 
method of rug cleaning are gone for- 
ever. 
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Leaflets 

Floor Coverings, Better Buymanship 
Bulletin No. 10, Household Finance 
Company, 919 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Five cents each. 

How to Take Care of Your Rugs and 
Carpets, issued by the Institute of Car- 
pet Manufacturers of America, Inc., Em- 
pire State Building, New York, N. Y. 

House Cleaning and Home Manage- 
ment Manual, The Hoover Company, 
Home Economics Dept., North Canton, 
Ohio. Free. 


Arts and Crafts 
(Continued from page 19) 

During this scant three-week period, 
twenty eager grown-ups joined the 
twenty-six homemaking students. Every- 
one completed at least one project and 
others two or three each. A total of 
seventy-five craft pieces which were 
made by this group, were chosen for 
exhibition purposes during the USO 

“Crafts Fair.” 

Most popular Arts-Crafts Activities 
were: 

1. Working with wood—wooden trays, 
clothes pin dolls, plates, plaques. 

2. Textile painting—luncheon cloths, 
aprons, scarfs, guest towels, curtains, 
ties. 

3. Sketching in charcoal, pen and pen- 
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cil—landscapes, houses, still lite. 

4. Shellcraft—jewelry—earrings and 
pins, plaques. 

5. Leathercraft—key rings, bill folds, 
purses. 

6. Decals—dresser sets, bathroom sets, 
canisters, glasses, trays. 

7. Rug Making—small rugs, mats. 

8. Ceramics—jewelry: earrings 
pins, small candy jars. 

9. Sequins and embroidery—blouses, 
scarfs, purses. 

10. Felt Work—flowers: for head and 
waist bands, felt animals. 

A most helpful and wholesome atmos- 


and 








phere resulted from bringing adults and 
homemaking students together for these 
three weeks of laboratory work in arts 
and crafts. 

These inexpensive publications are 
very helpful source material: 


Try It Yourself—Florence C. E. 
vision, National Board 
Avenue, New York 22, N. 

Arts and Crafts for the Recreation Leader—National 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 

Do It Yourself—Decorate Fabrics with Color—The 
American Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 

Decals—The Meyercord Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

Textile-Paint Motifs-BW167—Good Housekeeping Bul- 
letin Service, 57 Street at 8th Avenue, New York 
19, N. Y¥. 

Felt Flowers—for Head and Waist Bands - Simplicity 
Pattern No. 7233. 


Anderson—USO Di- 
YWCA, 600 Lexington 
¥. 
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Big help in bringing baby-feeding 
lessons right up to date. Prepared to 
fit your classroom program—and 
your binder. 814 x 11 inches. 


THEIRS Infant Nutrition 

++ Student’s Leaflets. 
Arranged to tie in with your manual. 
Punched to fit student’s notebooks. 


Ss) 814 x 11 inches. 
My 
Psst! Turn to order blank 


If your sup- 
plies are low, get all the 





Infant Nutrition 
e+e Teacher's Manual. 








BABY FOODS 


Fremont, Mich.— Oakland, Calif. 


3 CEREALS + 18 STRAINED FOODS * 13 JUNIOR FOODS 









Home Economist Own Press Agent 
(Continued from page !7) 


during the year which helps to explain the homemaking 
program or some less familiar phases that are studied 
in some of the classes, as: a debate on “Dole vs. an 
Allowance,” a roundtable discussion of ‘Dutch Dates,” 
demonstrations of social customs. 
9. Public service time allocated by local radio station 
to school of community programs may be used by the 
homemaking department. Plan for the use of this time 
to inform others about some phase or activity of the 
homemaking program. 
10. Homemaking classes may renovate, improve or re- 
decorate the women’s or girls’ rest rooms in the school. 
Add a home-made dressing table, a first-aid cabinet, a 
sewing basket, a shoe cleaning kit or a box of spot re- 
moving materials. All of these practical projects will be 
seen and used by others in the school and in this way 
homemaking will “speak for itself.” 
11. A “Party Idea” scrapbook that other organizations 
and clubs may use when planning social activities may 
be made. Such a scrapbook might be based upon 
seasons, holidays or different types of social affairs. A 
local chapter of Future Homemakers of America could 
prepare this as a school service project. 
12. Representatives of homemaking classes or the local 
chapter of FHA might offer their assistance to other 
groups by presenting short informative talks or skits 
on such topics as: “Social Customs at the Junior Ban- 
quet,” “Dressing for the Occasion,” “Good Looks 
Through Good Eating,” “Good Manners at School.” 
Some of the more mature students might prepare and 
present simple lessons for primary classes on “Food 
for Good Health,” “Taking Care of Your Clothing,” 
“Helping in the Home.” 
13. “Visiting Day” or “Open House” may be planned 
when others in the school are invited to visit the home- 
making department in order to become better acquainted 
with this part of the school. 
14. The school librarian may be interested in prepar- 
ing an exhibit of books, bulletins and magazines related 
to homemaking problems. Enlist her assistance in lo- 
cating new materials for a departmental library. 
15. A periodic conference with the school administrator 
to tell him what has been done in the department and 
ask him for suggestions for future plans will be help- 
ful. Invite him to visit the department when a par- 
ticularly interesting activity is in progress. Call his 
attention to items in newsletters or professional maga- 
zines which may have some suggestions for developing 
the program in your school. 
16. Joint activities with other departments in the 
school can be arranged. When students and teachers 
work together on a common undertaking a more com- 
plete understanding of one another is bound to result. 
Thus public relations are bound to improve. 
17. Talks by former students in class or at FHA activi- 
ties are often interesting. This may help to stimulate 
a continued cooperation on the part of former students. 
These are only a few of the many interesting worth- 
while activities that might be planned to help the school 
community understand and appreciate the purposes and 
goals of homemaking departments. 
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Get Publicity for Home Economies 


(Continued from page 17) 


ing how different homemaking teachers had helped with 
the program. Student models from outlying districts 
were highlighted in their local newspapers. One Pasa- 
dena paper featured Mr. Hilpert and the vocational 
possibilities in the new apparel design school while the 
other paper told about Mrs. Alkire’s background. 

When a newspaper photographer came to take pho- 
tos of the fashion show, he took several shots to submit 
to the city editor. For one of these he had a student 
draping some yardage about a model dressed in a play 
suit. In spite of the fact that the girl wore her sun 
suit plus yards of fabric, the effect was spectacular. It 
was the sort of picture that attracts attention and the 
city editor chose it. This story rated a priceless place in 
the paper because it had reader interest. 

For the uninitiated, a few tips might be helpful in 
writing newspaper stories. Put the all-important who, 
what, where, when and why in the first sentence. Suc- 
ceeding ideas are written in the order of descending 
importance since newspaper editors cut articles from 
the bottom. 

Now—what you should write about? So many ac- 
tivities go on year after year that we forget their news 
value. Let’s say, for example, that five girls in your 
junior college social arts class have announced en- 
gagements. Since parties are social arts activities, why 
not have a class party in their honor and have write- 
ups in the school and local papers? ‘They could be 
written as a society article or as straight news about how 
social arts is preparing afhianced girls for successful home- 
making careers. 

An advertising woman recently said, “Getting radio 
publicity is about as impossible as finding diamond 
rings on the side walk.” 

We have the diamond rings! Through the length 
and breadth of the land we have HEIBS who speak to 
large groups of women and who visit informally with 
their listeners. They can advance our cause immeasur- 
ably by letting people know how their home economics 
education has qualified them for their work. If every 
home economist speaking to the public would publi- 
cize our profession even twice during the year, we should 
soon be known by all. 

Here in the southern section of the state of California 
we are pledged to do more than ever before in the way 
of free advertising. A publicity committee is charged 
with the responsibility of keeping the good works of the 
section, state and national associations constantly be- 
fore the public. In some systems, like Pasadena, the 
home economics teachers have elected a chairman for 
local publicity. 

Home economists may have the most valuable con- 
tribution in the world to make to boys and girls, but fel- 
low teachers, administrators, patrons and the public at 
large will never realize what we have to offer in terms 
of better homes and family life if, like ostriches, we 
hide our heads in fathomless depths of sand. We shall 
be brushed into the shadowy wings while louder song: 
sters seize the center of the stage—unless we take the ag- 
gressive in advertising the worth of homemaking educa- 
tion. 
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Rings— 


(Continued from page 21) 


Beach. for his sweetheart (later their 
mother). 

An alexandrite which has a chameleon 
nature. 

A ring of hambone on which a pol- 
ished date seed is mounted. 

A ring of tiny silver roses I call my 
goldfish ring for no reason apparent to 
the reader. 

A sardonyx intaglio with two Persian 
pearls. 

Two silver rings brought from Jen- 
sen’s in Denmark. 

A setting of petrified wood. 

Another of abalone shell. 

A carved cinnabar lacquer. 

A Breakfast in Hollywood wishing 
ring. 

A very large lead ring inscribed J. T. 
Tarver, Texas Giant. Does anyone 
know this giant? 

Samoan and Korean wedding rings. 

An ancient Zuni ring. 

Rings made by prisoners in San Quen- 
tin prison of plastic toothbrush handles. 

A dragon’s ‘“‘eye” which glows in the 
dark. 

A painting of Christ mounted under 
glass with a gold filigree border. 


Two garnet rings from New Orleans. _ 


A brown-gold Buddha surrounded by 
a small turquoise. 

A Syrian good luck ring from Syria 
brought to me by a World War dieti- 
tian. 

A ring found by an English friend in 
her glove after visiting in Holland just 
at the time Hitler was coming into 
power. It was a swastika ring worn by 
a Nazi maid. 

A dogwood pattern in silver from 
Berea, Kentucky. 

A carved cinnabar lacquer from 
China. 

A costume ring which gives the false 
impression that I could afford a star 
sapphire. 

Baby rings, signet rings, bangle and 
class rings. 

Like the ring itself, which has neither 
beginning nor ending, a hobby starts 
somehow and never ceases to open 
avenues of friendship and learning that 
would otherwise be dead alleys. 

I am indebted to Dr. Grace D. Law- 
son, of Los Angeles, for giving me James 
R. McCarthy's Rings Through the Ages, 
published by Harper Brothers in 1945. 
Read it for the story of the many rings 
I would like to see and to own. 

You will note that I left diamonds 
out of my story. I lost my dinner ring, 
and besides, being an “unclaimed bless- 
ing” I leave diamonds to brides and to 
those with wealth enough to seek a Koh- 
i-noor, a Hope, a Sahib of Persia, or 
even The Great Cullinan. 
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Planning colors and design | 
How to make a braided rug | 
How to crochet a rug | 
How to make a hooked rug 
How to knit a rug | 
A string rug you can make | 
Suggestions for dyeing rug fabrics | 
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Hooked rugs! 
Braided rugs! 

String rugs! 
Here’s the 

whole story 


RIT Products Corporation 
1401 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 
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“Handmade Rugs to Make at Home.” 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 6) 


fessor of biochemistry at the University 


our people with required food of the 
highest nutritional value at the lowest 
consistent price. And to do so, the in- 
dustry must rely on research. Hence, 


















































From Here to There— 

Elizabeth Cook has been named East- 
ern Representative on Armour and 
Company’s new staff of Field Repre- 


hi 


Wi 











of Illinois, who is renowned throughout research is the great business ideal of sentatives of the Consumer Service De- th 
the world for his historic research dis- this industry; and its due ‘accomplish- partment. Ruth Klumb will be the West | to 
coveries in the protein field of amino ment is the best business policy of this Coast Representative with headquarters = M 
acids. industry, as its ablest members have in San Francisco and Virgie Bea Pyle |) H 
In presenting the award, Charles Wes- proven.” will represent the Midwest with head- s UU 
ley Dunn, General Counsel for GMA GMaA also recognized the services of quarters in Kansas City. The new rep- St 
said: “For this (the food) industry is an outstanding home economist, Kath- resentatives will expand the service [in 
much more than an economic organiza- erine Fisher, Director of Good House- facilities of their department to home- { bi 
tion to make and sell commodities at a keeping Institute, with a scroll tribute makers, educators and dealers in their | ve 
profit because it is also a necessary in- for her “services to homemakers and divisions. Thev will be available for | as 
strument of social welfare, to supply manufacturers.” lectures, demonstrations and similar : sh 
programs on request and will arrange |) H 
for special showings of Armour’s Con- H ch 
sumer Service films. ; in 
Each of the new representatives are in 
(33) experienced home economists. Elizabeth — 
® MUSHROOM MEAT LOAF Cook, whose headquarters are in New 4 em 
York, is a graduate of Middlebury Col- ~ a 
“ » lege in Vermont, with additional study |. 
A Dinner Deluxe ata Budget Price at Columbia University and at the |... 
Women’s Educational and Industrial | =” 
T Union in Boston. She has served as - 
| * RECIPE x | dietitian at Wellesley College and at | 
Mohawk College in Utica, New York. © 
1 (402.) can Button Mushrooms Ruth Klumb is a graduate of Washing- | 
ed beaten 2 taps. salt ton State College and holds a master’s | 
rg ne ee a degree from University of Wisconsin. [ 
4 cup minced onion / 
| the. puaied tlie For the past several years she has been 
1% pounds ground meat Home Service Director for the Seattle 
enke ‘dameheeuenis Mattbiee Gas Company. Virgie Bea Pyle holds 
liquid, egg, salt, bread crumbs. a degree from Arkansas, the University : 
Let stand 5 minutes. Slice 14 cup of Tennessee and Iowa State College. 
mushrooms; combine with onions, She has been Home Service Director for 
es ee pte Mey — the Arkansas Power and Light Com- 
Make gravy and add remaining pany in Hot Springs, Arkansas. 
mushrooms. Serves 6. c 
Lella Gaddis, a pioneer in home eco- 
FREE |. . exciting collection of nomics extension at Purdue University 
superb recipes. Simple dishes made and state leader of home demonstration | 
festive with the flavor magic of 2 i 
mushrooms! Write to Dept. P-3, agents, retired last June and became i] 
ns Mare ogy professor emeritus of home economics | 
Mew Wark. extension. A native of Indiana, Dr. © 
Gaddis studied home economics at Pur- © 
due and taught in the first summer 
school for vocational home economics 
The little vegetable teachers given there in 1914. She joined 
USHROOMS with the BIG flavor! the extension staff the same year and | 
was responsible for the emergency home ~ 
demonstration work done in the war- | 
cerbeek ies time food preservation program for | 
MUSHROOMS World War I. During the thirty-odd 
: years that Dr. Gaddis supervised home 
economics extension, the program has j 
mca grown so that there are now home 4 
CULTIVATED MUSHROOM agents in 56 counties and some 50,000 | 
RSTITUTE OF AETERICA members in Indiana home economics © 
clubs. | 
The CULTIVATED MUSHROOM Eva L, Goble, extension home man- 
INSTITUTE consists of Amer- agement specialist, will succeed Dr. 
ican Growers and Canners Gaddis. Miss Goble obtained her B.S. 
alike chine ate se aa de | degree from Indiana State Teachers Col- 
BUTTONS ae ; lege at Terra Haute and her master’s 
SUCED tifies QUALITY, PURITY, 1 f Purd She h ne i 
= FLAVOR. Look for it. Buy degree from Purdue. She has taught in 
these brands with confidence: Indiana high schools and at Indiana 
BinB * BRANDYWINE * DAWN FRESH — — College gfe been a 
KEYSTONE * MGA * ROYAL TREAT ome demonstration agent. For the past 
four years she has been on the Purdue 
JAN 
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staff as home management specialist and 
has carried on extensive research in 
work simplification problems. 


Alice Jarman has joined the staff of 
the Wheat Flour Institute as assistant 
to the director, Clara Gebhard Snyder. 
Miss Jarman was formerly with the 
Home Economics Department of the 
Union Electric Company of Missouri in 
St. Louis. She is a graduate of Hunt- 
ingdon College in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, and has worked with the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee extension service 
as home demonstration agent. Last year 
she served as chairman of the St. Louis 
HEIB group and was arrangements 
chairman for the HEIB convention held 
in conjunction with the AHEA meet- 
ings in St. Louis. 


Silvia Frakie Ritter has assumed the 
duties of assistant nutritionist in Ger- 
ber’s home office, Fremont, Michigan, 
succeeding Ruth Baldwin who has re- 
signed to work on a master’s degree at 


SEWING CLASSES 
Will find Fun With Felt material 


very economical to use for making 
useful things for themselves, gifts or 
bazaar sales. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue. 
FUN WITH FELT CORP. 


390 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAMS _ 
$3.50 
NEW 1947 EDITION 


She's Get Those 


Program Blues 





There was a young teacher, 
(could it be you?) 

Who worked hard all da 
THEN wasn't throug 

One of her trouble 


b, 
Was — ewe! to have for 
lub. 


so aye ny A use 
at now s free of | 
THOSE'P PROGRAM BLUES! } 


NEW MATERIAL 


Nearly 400 pages of new program material. 
Of course you have an OLD edition of this 
book, what teacher | hasn’t? But it’s as out of | 
date as last year’s hat. This unique book | 
pnp | 

} 





iy J pages on having a wr oor te CLUB! 
Tw a 44 +t = to plan the program. 
UNDRED gram ideas for meetings. 
E HUNDRED activities for —_ to sponsor. 
ONE HUNDRED ways for clubs to make money. 
Two HUNDRED pages PROGRAM MATERIAL, 
TWENTY complete yearly programs OUT- 
LINED including: 


Behave Yourself 


ous 


The House iat Seuty 


Hd Meets Girl Skill in C 

Personal Saeleoment rome Economies Survey 
Look Your B oliday rams 
Hobbies for a Girl My Family and Me 
Our Leisure Time Cookin’ For Fun 
Choosing a Vocation Who's Who in Home Ec. 


AND a complete up-to-date bibliography 
for each! 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
404-408 Woodland Kansas City, Mo. 
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But hy thie new book she found | | 








Maxine Temer Alice Jarman 


the University of California. Mrs. Ritter 
will work with Edna Mae McIntosh in 
developing recipes that feature baby 
foods for toddlers. These may be taste- 
tested by her own four-year-old daugh- 
ter, Sigrid. Mrs. Ritter attended Cor- 
nell University and received her B.S. 
degree from Florida State College. For 
three years she was dietitian for the 
Westminster Nursery School in Albany, 
New York. 

Mary Mathews is the pen name se- 
lected by the Staley Company, Decatur, 
Illinois, for their Home Economics Di- 
rector. So Dorothy Heald is now Mary 
Mathews. 

Maxine Turner has been appointed 
nutrition consultant for the Millers’ 
National Federation, with headquarters 
in Chicago. In this new position Miss 
Turner will work with nutrition groups, 
women’s clubs, parent-teacher organiza- 
tions and other groups interested in the 
nutritional benefits of enriched flours 
and breads. 

Previous to joining the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, Miss ‘Turner was su- 
pervisor of nutrition services for the 
Oklahoma State Department of Health. 
She holds a B.S. degree in home eco- 


nomics from the University of ' Okla- 
homa and a master’s degree in public 
health nutrition from Western Reserve 


University. 
6 


Correction Please 

There is an incorrect statement in 
the first paragraph of Part IV of Pio- 
neers in Home Economics by Flora 
Rose, page 418 of the September issue. 
Kansas is given credit for introducing 
the first course in what later became 
known as home economics. Actually, 
Iowa State College offered courses in 
Domestic Economy in 1872. Previous to 
that, practical work in the kitchen, bak- 
ery, laundry and dining room had been 
given by the Matron to women who en- 
rolled in 1869. The four-year “ladies 
course” was developed in 1871. In 1872 
Mrs. Welsh, wife of the first president, 
was asked to take charge of the course 
in Domestic Economy and did so. On 
October 24, 1947, the Division of Home 
Economics of Iowa State College cele- 

brated 75 years of home economics. 
—The Editor 








At the first 


blush of 
Womanhood 


by 
VALDA SHERMAN 


Many mysterious changes take place in your 
body as you approach womanhood. For in- 
stance, the apocrine glands under your arms 
begin to secrete daily a type of perspiration 
you have never known before. This is closely 
related to physical development and causes 
an unpleasant odor on both your person and 
your clothes. 


There is nothing “wrong” with you. It’s just 
another sign you are now a woman, not a 
girl...also a warning that now you must 
select a truly effective underarm deodorant. 


Two dangers— Underarm odor is a real handi- 
cap at this romantic age, and the new cream 
deodorant Arrid is made especially to over- 
come this very difficulty. It kills this odor 
on contact in 2 seconds, then by antiseptic 
action prevents the formation of all odor for 
48 hours and keeps you shower-bath fresh. 
It also stops perspiration and so protects 
against a second danger—perspiration stains. 
Since physical exertion, embarrassment and 
emotion can now cause your apocrine glands 
to fairly gush perspiration, a dance, a date, 
an embarrassing remark may easily make 
you perspire and offend, or ruin a dress. 


All deodorants are not alike—so remember 
no other deodorant tested stops perspira- 
tion and odor so completely yet so safely as 
new Arrid. Its safety has been proved by 
doctors. That’s why girls your age buy more 
Arrid than any other age group. In fact, more 
men and women everywhere use Arrid than 
any other deodorant. It’s antiseptic, used by 
117,000 nurses. 


Intimate protection is needed — so protect 
yourself with this snowy, stainless cream that 
smooths on and disappears. This new Arrid 
is never gritty or grainy, will not crystallize 
or dry out in jar. The American Institute of 
Laundering has awarded Arrid its Approval 
Seal — harmless to fabrics. It will not rot 
clothing. And it’s safe for the skin — non- 
irritating — can be used right after shaving. 


Don’t be half-safe. During this “age of ro- 
mance” don’t let perspiration problems spoil 
your fun. Don’t be half-safe—be Arrid-safe! 
Use Arrid to be sure. Get Arrid now at your 
favorite drug counter — only 39¢ plus tax. 
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For all home economics students 


ART 
EDUCATION 


for 
DAILY LIVING 


Russell and Gwynne 


* A book unparalleled 
on the problems of 
teaching art and ap- 
plying its principles 
to problems confront- 
ing the high school 
student. Emphasizes 
the importance of art as a_ basis 
for the correct use of color, principles 
of arrangement or composition, etc. 
in connection with the home. $3.00 











ART for ee 
YOUNG 
AMERICA \ ART 
Nicholas, Trilling, \ 
and Lee , nd 
The first effective wr 


book giving a better 
understanding of art 
in the modern world. 
Combines fundamen- 
tals with their ap- (in 

plication to real-life 

experiences. On appreciative art but 
with many suggestions for creative ac- 
tivities. Of value to all students 
whether talented or not and to all 
teachers in helping in their teaching 
problems. $2.40 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
1247 Duroc Bidg., Peoria 3, Illinois 
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TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON eAsnIOn ON CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Gradua 
Intensive Winter,  soring & hoener Contes 


ae ee Ray 
bpecial or . Regis ow on 

tching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Dressmaking, Remodeling, Fashion Writing, Interior 
Deoorat he & Interior Display. Regents Credits. 
ay & Free Placement. Send tor Cir, 23. 
RAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street), N. Y. 19 


FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., ~~ York 
Sponsoring Young American Designer 
Sample copy on request, 100 














Delicious-Nutritious 


BLUE MOON 
CHEESE 
SPREADS 





@ Made from a base of pure, rich, 
country cream and patiently aged 
Cheddar and other fine cheeses, these 
homogenized and pasteurized spreads 
are rich in nourishment value. They 
naturally contain Vitamins A, B;, Bz 
and calcium—and Vitamin D has been 
added. 7 tempting varieties. 

Write Dept.c 
Blue Moon Foods, Inc., 
Thorp, Wis., for book- 
let chock-full of new 
and different recipes 
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Scientific Shopping 


(Continued from page 36) 


As a further aid to the consumer, the 
Division is concerned with seeking out 
facts and ferreting timely information. 
Information is obtained from personal 
contacts as well as telephone and writ- 
ten communication with representatives 
of government marketing agencies such 
as the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the New York State De- 
partment of Agriculture; with officials 
of trade organizations such as whole- 
sale grocers, milk distributors and re- 
tail chain stores; and with private mar- 
ket news analysts. 

Careful surveys of retail food markets 
are made daily by our inspectors to 
ascertain if the retail dealers are follow- 
ing the trend of the wholesale market. 
They report any unusual conditions re- 
lated to price and supply. Retail prices 
are recorded and the information is 
given weekly to New York City news- 
papers, food editors, institutions and 
others whose interest warrants their re- 
ceiving it. A weekly report summarizing 
food news of the wholesale and retail 
markets of the City is submitted to the 
Mayor, the Commissioner and the De- 
partment heads. 

On several occasions we have been 
able to bring down the price on certain 
commodities by watching the trend of 
prices in the wholesale market and com- 
paring it with retail market conditions. 
To do this we have used the radio, the 
press and our cooking classes to inform 
the housewife of out-of-line-spreads. 

People have asked from time to time 
what the opportunities are for home 
economists in a consumer market news 
service. Unfortunately not many cities 
have such a service and nowhere is there 
one (says the Consumers’ Guide) as 
complete as New York City’s. From this 
it would appear the opportunities are 
nil. But are they? What’s to stop an 
enterprising home economist from talk- 
ing up a market service in her city or 
town? Here’s a chance for a dietitian 
or home economics teacher to pave the 
way for scientific shopping in her com- 
munity and, incidentally, to make a 
name for herself. 

Such a project will be an accomplish- 
ment worth while. If you’re the home 
economist to whom this appeals—it will 
be a project you worked on, planned, 
guided—perhaps created is the word. 
Then you can say in your community 
as I say in mine, “I have the most 
interesting job in New York City.” 


Sittin’ and wishin’ 

Won’t change your fate; 

The Lord provided the fishin’ 
But you have to dig the bait. 








A TEXTILE EXHIBIT — $5.00 


100 Swatches Grouped and 
Labeled 


PrN 











GOOD 
ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 





IN YOUR LABORATORY 
MEANS GOOD TEACHING! 


With this box of 100 samples of cotton, linen, 
wool, silk, and rayon, you can teach fabric 
identification much more easily. 

We found such a widespread demand for 
these swatches last year that we have done a 
much better job this time getting our illustra- 
tive material ready for you. You will find— 
The SWATCHES are larger this year, 4x6 in- 

stead of 3x5 

The SWATCHES are all neatly pinked on all 
four sides. 

The SWATCHES are each mounted on a sepa- 
rate 4x6 card. 

The SWATCHES are labeled by name, width, 
weave, price, use. 

The SWATCHES are packed in a new, stronger 
box for permanent filing. 

The SWATCHES are catalogued into their five 
separate groups. 

The SWATCHES are much more carefully se- 
lected, with the newest fabrics on the market 
represented. The selection now includes 34 
cottons, 40 rayons, 12 wools, 10 pure dye 
silks, and 4 linens. 


Order direct 
Send For Our Catalogue 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland (Kansas City 6, Mo. 








THE MEDICAL BUREAU 


Burneice Larson, Director 
Palmolive Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


WANTED: (a) Director of dietetics; modern, 
well equipped hospital; 350-beds; central metropo- 
lis; staff of five assistants; rivate apartment pro- 
vided. (b) Nutrition consultant qualified to con- 
duct state-wide educational program; $260-$300; 
West. (c) Food director; YWCA; relatively new 
building, eae , equipped: university town, 

Middle West. xecutive housekeeper for 
one of the lee Bhs in the Chicago area. 
(e) Assistant dietitian; 300-bed hospital located 
in fashionable summer resort town short distance 
from_university medical center; New England. 
(f) Executive housekeeper; general hospital, 400 
beds, located in university medical center of East; 
college degree desirable; $300, including quarters. 
(g) Assistant nutrition adviser; preferably one 
experienced in se aration of ‘health education 
exhibits; large, industrial company; East. (h) 
Nutritionist to Nenane associated with state de- 
partment of health; considerable traveling. (i) 
Assistant chief dietitian; relatively new hospital 
of 350-beds; $3300; town of 40,000, short dis- 
tance from ‘university medical center; South. 
(In requesting information concerning these ap- 
pointments please mention the key letters and the 
month of publication.) 
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Look Ahead! 


Be Ahead! 


Time is an exasperating phenomenon. You look 
into the future and what do you see? Huge, white 
untrodden vistas — neither inviting nor forbidding. 
You can look back but you can’t turn back. In fact, 
you can even walk ahead looking backwards all the 
way. Many people do. 


We know a home economics teacher who did just 
that. She planned her course for the new term very 
carefully. Everything was just so, but she forgot one 
thing. She had neglected to order her supplementary 
material — the up-to-date, advance information to 
keep her classes on their toes.and up to the minute. 
She was going forward backwards. This teacher, we 
are happy to say, reformed. She keeps her eye on 
Practical’s coupon pages and each month sends in 
the ALL-IN-ONE COUPON with the material checked 
that she can use. This way she has the material on 
hand when she needs it. She’s going forward— 
are you? 


Start the New Year Right 
Make your selections now — a check mark will 
do it. Indicate the material and the quantities you 


desire. Send a check, money order or stamps if 
there is a charge specified. Please do not send cash. 


MAIL TO 
Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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Please send me the material checked below: 


American Can Company Page 47 





Savory Tested 





Appetizing Recipes From Canned Foods, b.« 
Recipes From Canned Foods. ec. Kitchen Tested Recipes From 
Canned Foods. d. School Lunch Recipe Cards, e.——Canned Food 
Handbook, f,——High School Manual on Commercially Canned Foods. 
g.——Coffee Facts for Home Economists. 








Armour and Company, Marie Gifford 
PHE-1-48 Pages 10-11 


——Please send me free, illustrated, 12 page Study Guide for Quick- 
Frozen Table-Dressed Poultry... punched for 84% x 11 inch student 
notebooks, I will need—copies. 


Best Foods, Inc. Dept. B-1 Cover 3 


Please send Special Recipe Sheet giving four additional vegetable 
medleys, with recipes for Nucoa toppings to make them extra savory. 





Cannon Mills PH 1-48 Page 9 


Please send: a- Terry (Turkish) Towel—Buyng and Care, a com- 
pletely new, revised, enlarged course on terry towels; includes visual 
aids and text book. b. Sheet Buying and Care, a new enlarged up- 


to-date course on sheets; includes visual aids and text book. 








Celanese Corporation of America Page 51 


For teachers: a.——Chart—production and distribution of chemicals, 
textiles and plastics. b. Window Shopping. ec. Fabric Swatch 
Cards. d.——Chart.—Cellulose Acetate Process and Products. e-——— 
Wall Chart Principal Textile Fibres, Material for classes: f. 
Booklet—fabric and garment care. g. Tag and Label booklet. 
h. What You Should Know About Knit Fabrics. i. What You 
Should Know About Spun Fabries. 























Cultivated Mushroom Institute E Page 60 


Please send “Cultivated Mushrooms and How To Serve Them.” 





Gerber Products Company Dept. 621-8 Page 57 


Please send: a. My copy of Teacher’s Manual by Edna Mae Me- 
Intosh, M.S., to assist me in my course on Infant Nutrition. b. 
copies of the simplified Student’s Leaflets designed to supploment class- 








room discussions. 


Gillum Book Company Pages 61 & 62 


Home Economics Programs, $3.50. b——A Textile Exhibit, 





a. 
$5.00. 100 swatches grouped and labeled. c. 





Send for catalogue. 


H. J. Heinz Company Dept, PHE-u Page 49 


Please send me——reprints for classroom use, of HEINZ LESSON 
SERIES IN FOOD PROCESSING: “How Oven-Baked Beans are Pro- 
cessed” and “How Condensed Cream of Tomato Soup is Processed.” 
(This offer good only in U.S.A.) 


(Continued on next page) 






THIS IS YOUR ALL-IN-ONE COUPON | 
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11. 


12. 


14 


15. 


16. 


17 


18 





S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. Dept. PH-18 Cover 2 


as——Teacher’s Handbook. b. Bulletin—*“100 Uses for Wax in 
the Home.” ec. New Student Folder—‘“The Remarkable Story of 
Wax.” d.——New Teacher's Chart, “Wax—A Precious Heritage of 
Nature” (maintenance of floors, furniture and woodwork). e- I 
would like to schedule a free showing of your sound motion picture, 











“Beauty for Keeps.” (Check only if your school has 16mm, sound 


equipment.) Please send information. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby PH-59 Page 13 


Please send canned foods teaching unit consisting of 25 twelve 
page study guides, “Today's Canned Foods’ (punched for 8% x 11 
inch notebook), suggested classroom uses, and descriptive labels. 





‘The Manual Arts Press Page 62 


Please send FREE circulars on the following books: a.——Candle- 
making b.——Costuming c. Needlework d.- 
Cooking f. Party crafts h.- 











Rugmaking e- 





Weaving. 








Leatherwork g. 


National Canners Association Pages 54-55 





Please send educational packet for canned foods containing (1) 
enough leaflets for student distribution “Canned Foods in Modern 
Meals,” (2) one copy of recipe book “Tempting Recipes Using 
Canned Foods”, for reference use in food preparation, (3) a page of 
suggested classroom projects for the teachers. No. of students 





Page 1 


Free in reasonable quantities: a.—- —Roprints of Vol. 2, No. 1 of 
Modern Trends in Marketing, “Fresh Fish from Ocean, Lake and 
Stream.” b. Reprints of Vol. 1, No. 3 of above series: “Handling 
Fresh Vegetables in the Store.” ec. A folder, “Nature’s Treasury,” 
contains a vitamin-content table covering the more commonly used 
vegetables and information on fresh vegetable buying. d- “Dressed 
Poultry” Vol. 1, No. 2, details each step in handling and food-value 
protection of fresh killed broilers. One set per teacher. (Free.). 


National Ice Public Relations, Inc. 














Nestle’s Chocolate Test Kitchen Page 5 
Please send me your Nestle’s QUICKIE Recipes. 
Rit Products Corporation Page 59 





Please send me a free copy of “Handmade Rugs to Make at 


Home.” 


Page 7 


Please send me a free sample of Swift'ning, the new all-purpose 


Swift & Company, Martha Logan 





“quick-mix” shortening. 


Pages 44-45 


Please send me the teaching project “Family Food-Money Man- 


Wheat Flour Institute 





agement”? with sample reference charts and work sheets for students. 





Your Name (Print) 


se 6 wih ks on de Ae le 2 £98 RIE 4s Obed wt 
ES ES ee ee ee ae Zone ...... State ...... 
ee NN hk 04 Chinese 66 05.004 00.0.4:0,9.9:00 5 
Number of Pupils Taught ........ Girls .... Boys . 


Total Money Enclosed ........ 


Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 16 
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What’s Your Definition of 
HOME ECONOMICS ? 


Is it a Prize-Winner? 


If so, waste no time about entering Practical’s 
contest. State your definition in one sentence of 30 
words or less, clip it to a sealed envelope containing 
your name and address and mail both to Lakeside 
Publishing Company, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, New York, before midnight March 31. 


FIRST PRIZE $100 
SECOND PRIZE $75 
THIRD PRIZE $50 


Winners’ names will be announced in the June 
issue of PHE and the winning definition will be 
displayed at the booth of Practical Home Economics 
incorporating Better Food at the AHEA convention 
in Minneapolis, June 21-24. Will it be yours? 
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Here’s a 


DOUBLE 
FEATURE 











Measure into mixing bowl: (All measure- 
ments level) 

2 cups sifted cake flour 

1% cups sugar * 1% cup CRISCO 

1 teaspoon salt * 24 cup milk 
Blend by hand or mixer (medium speed) 


for 2 minutes. Stir in 
3 teaspoons double-action baking powder. 


Add: Ys cup milk 

2 eggs (unbeaten) « 1 teasp vanilla 
Blend by hand or mixer (medium speed) 
for 2 minutes. Pour one-half the batter 
into 8"x 8"x 114" pan rubbed with Crisco 
and lined with heavy paper. Place remain- 
ing batter in medium cup cake pans which 













“TWO-FROM-ONE” YELLOW CAKE 
(Makes 8" x 8" x 1%" Cake and 12 medium Cup Cakes) 





have been. rubbed with Crisco. Bake the 
square cake in a moderate oven (375°F.) 
for about 30 minutes. Remove, spread 
with Butterscotch Crunch Topping. Bake 
the cup cakes in a moderately hot oven 
(400°F.) 15-20 minutes. Ice as desired. 


BUTTERSCOTCH CRUNCH TOPPING 


% cup coconut - '/2 cup chopped nutmeats 
% cup light brown sugar + '/s cup Crisco 
Ya teaspoon salt + 2 tablespoons cream 


Combine all ingredients and cook. Stir 
constantly until sugar melts. Using spoon, 
spread lightly over top of cake and return 
to oven to brown lightly at 400°F. for 


10-12 minutes. 


. It’s a novel assignment that’s 
Two-from-One”’ cake. From th 

students can make a dozen 

to. a family cake for tomorrow i 








PURE AND SWEET—IT’S DIGESTIBLE 


FEBRUARY, 1949 


Practical, too—Crisco’s 
1s simple, 2-egg recipe 
y cup cakes for today 


Students will fi 
ind that in both f, 
pure, all- orms cakes ial 
ea te Crisco and Crisco’s ne ae mene with 
wilds othe » Ficher and better textured than th . method 
r types of shortening or ordinary se eee 
"1pes. 
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